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CHAPTER I. 

A good heart is the sun and the moon; or 
rather the sun, for it shines bright and never 
changes. Shakespeare. 

IN the sitting-room of a very handsome suite of 
chambers in the “ Albany ” sat three gentlemen, chat- 
ting, smoking, drinking, and playing loo, 

All three were young, two good looking, and the 
third anything but ill favoured. 

It was cold and wet outside, for the month was 
December, and the weather gloriously dismal; but 
within a roaring fire, a dozen wax candles and their 
reflection in the plate, glistening furniture and costly 
nicknacks about the room, gave heat and light enough 
to make the gentlemen forget the wet pavements and 
the thick fog, 

The apartment was so high up and so well doored 
and windowed that even the rattle of the cabs and 
carriages was not suffered to remind the gay plea- 
sure hunters that somewhere was the world and 
somehow they could not altogether escape it. 

“ Your deal, Beau,” said one, cutting the cards toa 
dark, handsome-looking young fellow, with a face that 
one would have called clever if it had not worn at that 
moment a so thoroughly careless, light-hearted smile. 

“Mine! Jove! how it comes round. You fellows 
will clear me out before Jack comes.” 

“Ah, dear old Jack!” exclaimed the third, a fair, 
curly-headed darling, the lady-killer of the party, 
and in truth the hero of a thousand battles ending 
disastrously for the fair sex. 

_There wasa laugh all round at his tone of mingled 
pity and esteem. 


“ What a fine fellow he is! ‘Pon my word I love 
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him overs time I see him better than the last. Poor 
old Jack!” 

“Ts he coming after all, Beau?” asked the person 
who had spoken first, by name Leonard Walton, a 
lieutenant in the Guarda, and occupied in the same 
agricultural operation as his companious—namely, 
sowing his wild oats. ; 

“ Yes,” said the one addressed as Beau, the hand- 
somest of the three, a briefless barrister, eating his 
terms and running up a few debts for his fond and 
trusting father. “ Yes, I got him to promise. You 
know what he is. Get him to say he’ll do a thing 
and he'll do it, you can stake a cool thou ; but it’s hard 
to get the word sometimes. But he’s coming, and 
would have been here before had it not been the 
night of his aunt’s drum, Lady Pacewell, you know.” 

“T know,” nodded the guardsman ; “ mother of 
Lady Maud, the belle of the season and highest lot in 
the market,” 

A slight flush, too slight to attract attention, 
crossed Harry Beaumont’s brow, aud he played his 
ace before replying: 

“ Yes—that just comes in time; your deal, Len— 
yes, and Jack’s cousin.” 

“They say,” said the lady-killer, by name and title 
the Honourable Willie Fopton, by profession nothing, 
in which profession he was likely to attain to great 
eminence, “ they say that Lady Maud is running for 
Jack, playing the ‘sweet cousin, sweet wife.’ Is that 
right, Beau?” 

“T’m not Lady Maud’s keeper, my dear Willie. 
Why not ask her yourself? She'd give you a candid 
answer, I'll be sworn.” 

* Yes, too candid,” retorted the Honourable Willie, 
makioga grimace. “I’m a cool hand with most of 
them and not easily thrown off; but, upon my honour, 
Lady Mand is too much for me. She’s too beautiful 
for one thing.” 

“Oh,”* laughed Walton. ‘Come, that’s too good, 
Willie. Too beautiful! That's a new blemish.” 

* But it’s a fact,” said Fopton ; “some women pose 
you with their loveliness.” 





“Some don’t,” muttered Walton. 

“Others double you up with thoir con-found-ed 
haughtiness, others put you in acorner with a tricl: 
of the lip, a cur), and a sneer, a sort of ‘I know ex- 
actly what you are and how much you are up to, so 
please don’t trouble to play off fine ;’ others manage 
it with the eyes, just a look straight over your head 
or through you, a mile-beyond look or a sleepy stare, 
that says pretty plainly, I’m not listening, pray 
don’t think so ; [’m thinking of something else.’ ”’ 

Walton laughed agaiu. Beaumont smiled and said : 

“And which does her ladyship affect, the stare, 
the sneer, or the smile?” 

“ All ofthem,”’ replied Fopton. “ There's no flirting 
with Lady Maud, and, by Jove, I don’t know another 
woman of our set that I could say the same of.” 

* And so, Mr. Solomon, you think this paragon is 
making sail for poor old Jack—ch ?’’ said Walton. 

“ That’s it,” replied the exquisite, * only since Jack 
came into the Pacewell money, mind. Before, when 
poor old Jack was making believe, like Beau, to be a 
great lawyer, he might have whistled himself black 
in the face before my lady bird of paradise would 
have fluttered his way.” 

“ Well,” laughed Walton, “1'm sorry for it, if Jack 
isn’t in earnest on his part, for she’ll get him. ‘'here’s 
the queen.” 

“ And the king,” retorted Beau, playing the win- 
ning card, “ Luck’s changed, Len. So you think if 
Lady Maud has set her fancy upon dear oid Jack 
she'll get him—eh ?” 

“ Yes, I do, and who wouldn’t?”’ repiied Waiton, 
with anotber of his ready laughs. “Why, Jack 
couldn’t withstand any woman, least of all such a 
beauty as Lady Maud. He’s the best hearted, the 
truest fellow going, we all know that, but we all 
kuow that he’s the simplest and greenest also.” 

“Jack’s the modern Don Quixote,” said the 
Honourable Willie, frowning at his cards. 

“Yes, without tie wrinkles, age, and ugliness 
He’s a fine fellow, a splendid fellow ; but upon my 
word he’s too fresh, It’ssurprising Low a fellow 
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could have lived to smoke a cigar and keep so’ ver- 


dant a heart as he has don». He thinks the-word 
‘woman’ is dyaonymous with‘ angel.’ In his opi- 
nion a gentleman’s bound to them body and soul, the 
highest and the lowest. By Jove, [caw him helping 
a watercress girl to hoist a basket on her head ; his 


own was uncovered, I swear, and if I hadn’t come up 
I firmly believe he’d have carried it over the crossing 
for her.” 

“Just so, and sorted owt the bunches,” assented the 
Honourable Willie. ‘“ His man sold a mare of his to 
Spavin the dealer. Spavin found there was some- 
thing the matter with her wind, and came over to tell 
Jack’s man. Jack overheard something of it and 
asked for particulars, 

*** Mare’s wind touched!’ he said, ‘That's fresh 
to me anyhow, and I’ve driven her for the last two 
mouths. Was she winded?’ he asked, turning to the 
man. 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘’Taii’t o’ no use to 
deuy it, for shé Was when we bought her. Spavin 
knows it,’ he added, with a grin, ‘and for a good 
reason.’ 

“*Hold yor tongue,’ said Jack. ‘The mare’s 
winded, Mr. Spavin. What do yow Want knocked 
off? Ten! well, you shall have it, Jim, where did 
that mare come from ?’ 

“* Why, fron Spavin’s own yard,’ burst out the 
groom, indignant at the swindle. ‘She was gone 
when we bought her, and he kivows it.’ 

“Mr. Spavin—you know his way—commenced a 
virtuous indignation lite, but Jack stopped him 

“* All right,’ he safd ‘I caw readily believe you 
value youf own chafacter and eonscience above a 
ten-pouttd’ tote, There's the nioney.’” 

Walton laughed. 

“ That’s him, that’s Jack all ovér. Here’s some- 
thing as good. The other night at the Warbles’ con- 
cert he found a coachman of his avnut’s sitting on the 
box without hig coat. It was raining like old boote 
and as cold a8 the deuce. Jaclt pulls up at the steps 
and shates hiv head. 

“* Theat fellow’ ll catch his’ death,’ said he, and, 
striding down two steps at a time, he pulled off his 
overcoat aad handed itup. ‘ You’re foolish to forget 
your coat, e,’ he said y “but that fen’t any 
reason why ypowstould get rhewimwtic fever’ Put that 
on, and drop tie another from my rooms When you 
call to take’ wp?” 

The Honourable Willie nodded 

“ And he'd heve done it if the ten had beens per- 
fect stranger, I sww hint give his umbretla tow little 
girl in the etiest, and D’ve Iiown hit to titel York- 
shire Tom four rotnds out of five!” 

“ Tiate Jack all over,” assented Beaumont, who 
had beet livtentan, ™ as a lion and gentle aw 
a lamb: Heise late Phey to Kwve got the 
first four dances off before this; he wouldn’t 
to leave them until they had, and——Haullo! here he 
is ” 

The discreet servant tapped at the door and an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Hamilton,” 

“ Hullo, old fellow.” 

There entered the subject of all this criticism in 
the shape of a splendidly made fellow, with the hand- 
some face and moustache of manhood, but the clear, 
open gaze and smile of a child. 

No cliild’s face could be fteer from guile, no 
woman’s brow less tainted with vice; the well-cut 
mouth itself, curved with its good-natured smile, pro- 
claimed the pure heart and open mind within, while 
the voice, at once deep and melodious, rang with that 
true tone of perfect candour and gentle dignity which 
should be the birthright of every English gentleman. 

The valet, who seemed in his undemonstrative and 
respectful way to be as pleased by Jack Hamiltou’s 
advent as his master and his friends, drew a chair to 
the table and waited to hear what wine he should 
serve. 

“ What a time you have been! Four dances! you 
mean forty!” remonstrated Beaumont. 

“No, four only; I said four, you know,” replied 
Jack Hamilton, “ and I’m almost sorry—don’t look so 
offended, Beau—that I didn’t say forty, for ma tante 
looked so cut up at my leaving before the wind up. 
Eh?” turning to the man servant. “Oh, Madeira, if 
all you fellows are drinking it. I hate to drink a 
solitary liquor. So it's loo, is it? That generally 
means lose for you, Bean. How does the luck go?” 

“Confoundedly,” said the host. “Fop's got a 
golden lining to the right-hand pocket of that sweet 
thing in waistcoats already.” 

The Honourable Willie shook his head. 

“Don’t believe him, Jack. Come, let’s cut in for 
whist. I hate gambling games,” and to the music of 
the laugh with which the incredulous hearers wel- 
comed his assertion he cut the cards, 

Sides were taken and the play commenced. There 
‘was, of course, no conversation during the games, but 
in the intervals chit-chat and the usual gossip ran on. 


- 


** And so you’ve bought a new hubter, Jack—* 
good un?” asked Walton. 

‘* Yes, very good,” replied Jaclt Hamilton. 

“Hem! if it was anything else that would be 
equivalent to ‘ very bad,’ forthey take you in, Jack, 
over everything excepting horseflech.” 

“Not everything,” remonstrated the other, with 
asmile. ‘I bought somecribbage pogs in the street 
just now, three a penny; no take in there,” and he 
drew them from his pocket. 

“ Yes, bought them fora p-nny and gave the fellow 
a shilling in the bargain, no doubt—very cheap,” 
muttered Fopton, inaudibly. 

“It’s wonderful how they make them for the 
money and manage to live, ‘his poor little thing— 
only a bit of a thing ——” 

“Ah, I thought it was a woman!” broke in Wal- 
ton, laughitigly. “Anything feminine and Jack's 
done for. Oome, she’d got the father or mother in 
the hospital and three sisters to keep, hadn’t she? I 
thought so,” he continued, although Jack had mede 
no reply. “I never bought anything of a girl im the 
streets who liadn’t. Oh, Jack, what a fine setting you 
ought to have, for no emerald was ever greener. 
There, diamonds trumps, that’s a revoke, and the 
trick.” > 

‘There wawa round of laughter, iw which Jwek’s 
voice sounded far above the rest. 

“ You fellows are too clever,” le said, shateing hie 
head and trying to look very wise and hard-liwnrted 
over the brit of # wine glass “You don’t beliove 
any one, an@ so lose the trutt’ im the crowd of falee- 
hoods. Now afterall it doesn’t matter if te poor 
little thing hedu’tefather im tic hospital, and/all tiaé, 
she was deuved cold, wet te the skin, aad nifeerable 
any idiot cold see that—or élse I showldn’t, portupy, 
eh? I beat you) Beau—and whet did it nutter 
the rest? A sovercign———’’ 

“ A soversign! aad it will take me all night to wip 
five of him!” groaned Fopton, throwing uphis eyes 
with mock amag@mett, 


poor little thing !”’ 

“ Poor big thing!” retorted Walton, slapping the 
herculeadt shouldet patroniziugly. 

“ Twete, old fellow, your lead. All the chaffing fy 
the world won't ¢haff that big heart of yours out of 
you. Diamonds trumps again. And so the ball was 
a success, was it, Jack ?” asked Fopton. 

“ Great,’’ replied Jack Hamilton. “ Never saw my 
aunt come out better, and she has the word for this 
sort of things” 
oy And Lady Maud was beautiful to-nigitt?”’ asked 

alton. 

“She is always Bewatiful,” said Jaek, in a voice 


‘feltewevome? Yowall hed owds.” 
j oe 


‘**] couldn’t manage it to-night, positively, a little 
quiet recreation was necessary for this patient; be- 
sides Beaumont had booked us for this, 1 told Lady 
Pacewell, and she understood.” 

“ She’s a brick,” the young fop was about to’ say, 
but in deference to poor Jack, who was stupidly 
sticklish about strong terms for ladies, substituted 
“a sensible woman.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “spades trumps. By the way 
do any of you fellows know where the Royal Signet 
Theatre is ?” 

“'The what ?” asked Bexumont. 

*The Royal Signet, I think,” replied Jack. “ Stop 
a moment, I have it here [ think ;’’ and he extracred 
from a pocket half filled with boxes of fusees and 
other street-ware a blue box ticket and, reading from 
it, said ; 

* Yes, ‘ Royal Signet Theatre, private box—Benefit 
of Horatio Montague.” 

“What on earth have you got there, and how did 
you come by it ?” exclaimed Beaumont, stopping his 
deai with point-blank astonishment. 

“One question at a time,” said Jack, laughing. 
“ First where is the Signet ?” 

“T know,” said Walton. “Somewhere down Fast. 
But nobody goes there, and very few know whereit is.” 

** A cabman could find it, I daresay,” said Walton, 
“but you haven’t told us where you got the ticket 
from, Jack.” 

* Bought it.” 

“T don't doubt that, but how and of whom?” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you. I was in at Puff's, the to- 
bacconist’s, getting some cigars, when a man came in 
and stood waiting. I told Puff 1 wasn’t in any hurry 
but he laughed and said: 

“*Oh, Mr. Montague can wait a minute or two, it’s 
only business. But Mr. Montague couldn't wait, and 
after thanking mp quietly laid a small packet upoa 
the counter and said: 

“* There are the tickets, I am rather in a hurry.’ 

“All right,’ and Puff threw the packet into a 








corner aud came back to me, The man raised his 





“A sovereign will make her happy for # weelk, } thing, 


that hed we certaie reverential pride. “ Why dida’t you ; 


hat again and smiled. Sometliing about him mado 
me ctrious, he had a@ certain air of a gentleman 
mixed with & slight swegger that wae singuler. 
Puff saw me glance at the packet and picked it up. 

‘** Benefit tickets, sir,’ said he, ‘Perhaps you 
know that gentleman ?’ 

“T asked who ho was. 

“That's Montague from the Signet,’ he. replied. 
‘Fino man in his time, but broken now and used up. 
He’s got a bonefit «mn and has brought up a few 
tickets to sell ; sometimes I can get rid of one here and 
there,’ 

“ He handed me one or two and I bought one for 
a box, ten shillings, cheap as dirt, wasn’t it ?” 

“ And almost as nasty,” said Beaumont, laughing. 

“Tvs a good thing you are well lined, Jack, ‘pon 
my soul. Ten shillings thrown away.” 

“ Not a bit,”’ said Jack, “I shall go.” 

The three friends stared, then laughed. 

Jack gravely pulled a bill from his pocket and un- 
folded it. 

“ Here’s the bill of the play. ‘ The Happy Couple,” 
screaming farce, and the deeply exciting melodrama 
of ‘ The Pirate’s Gorge.’ ” f 

“ Complimentary to the pirate, I thought it wa» 
ouly boa constrictors and the serpent kind that in- 

in that pastime,” said Fop, commentingly. 

“Nonsense,” said Jack. ‘ This is a different gorge, 
@ favine mountain pass. ‘Alphonso, the Pirate—by 
Horatio Montague.’” 

“That'll do, Jack,” laughed Beaumont, “ spare us 
thediamatis persone. And so you mean to go? It'll 
bethe doatthof you. Fop, can you recommend him 


‘w good undertaker? Good Heavens, ‘The Pirate's 
Pp 


Fact joined in the laugh but folded the bill up care- 


* Chaff away,” he said, “ but I’ serious, and I’m 
curious too. Something about the man interested 
me-——” 

“A yreat many people possess that. valuable some- 
Jack, too many for your pocket, old fellow, 
Pitch that stuff on the fire, you'll be tired to death in 


‘five minutes. Besides, you’re engaged for to-m.rrow, 
little Wildman’s spread, you know.” 


“ ve begged off,” said Jack, quietly, “I mean to 
ge@wad I’m xoing to ask you fellows to go with me.” 

“fm much obliged,” said Fop. 

Phe rest laughed satirically. 

You'll come, we'll fill the box, it will cheer the 
pitwte up ; come, Beau, don’t be disagreeable.” 

Weil, I’\l go,” said Beaumont, “ if Fop and Walton 
will, for it's my opinion it will need four to keep each 
otlie® going on the mutual encouragement principle.” 

The other two were talked: over, and poor Jack, 

satisfied with his sweeess, lost a few pownds 
great enjoyment aud. walled home to his own 
chambers, 

He walked, thowglh hie private oat and high-step- 
ping cob were waiting for him, 

“T’ll stretch my legs,” said he to his man, “ get off 
to bed.” 





CHAPTER II. 
To see her was to love her, 
Love but her and love for ever. Burns. 

Jack HAMILTON'S was one of those few instances of 
a man getting his deserts, He came of a good but a 
poor family. His mother, a widow, had just suffi- 
cient to start Jack on the legal road of life and lived 
long enough to see him in the robe of the barrister. 

Jack was always a gentle-hearted and hard-wo:k- 
ing fellow, and he persevered far more than one half 
of his associates to attain that necessity of a 
barrister’s existence, a brief. 

A brief came and Jack astonished his friends by 
carrying it through well, He was not eloquent as 
the term goes, but was possessed of a certain honest, 
straightforward persuasiveness that carried the jury 
and won him his cause, 

He was to be a great lawyer, but Fortune stepped 
in. His unele, Sir William Pacewell, died unex- 
pectedly, and the Pacewell property, representing 
twenty thousand a year, fell to * dear old Jack,” 
while the title went begging to the next cousin, a 
confirmed bachelor with a snug fortune that in time 
might also roll into Jack Hamiltou’s coffers. 

Riches spoil a great many men but they didn’t 
spoil Jack, He had been a ‘soft-hearted, loveable 
fellow on three hundred, he remained so on twenty 
thousand, What our readers have already seen of 
him will show them the man better than all we can 
say in description. He was handsome, young, and an 
ardent believer in the virtue and inborn gooduess of 
women. Applewoman or countess it was all one to 
him, both were worthy of respect in his eyes and re- 
ceived it at his hands, He was generous to a fault, 
and necessarily the victim of all sorts of impostures— 
impostures that however frequently they might occur 
never lessened his belief in the honesty of human na- 








ture and the fine excellence of women. 
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The night of the card’ party was cold but the next 
was colder, and the three men of tlie world—Fopton, 
Walton and Beatmont, were not itt the best of hu- 
jour as they drove to the Royal Signet, for which 
performance they seemed to entertain the highest 
contempt. 

“ Have you insured your life, Jack?’ asked Beau- 
mont as the carriage rolled into the darker region of 
the East-end. : 

‘We'd better telegraph when we get to this con- 
founded place,” suggested Fopton. “My people 
would like to know how wé get on. What a fearful 
smell! fried fish! Hullo; here we are, Now, you 
fellows, look to your pockets. This is’ the Royal | 
Signet,” and the aristocrat groaned: 

Jack laughed’as he sprang’ out of the broagtiam. 

“No backitig out,” he said, “come'alung, and [lk bet 
avything it’s no Worse than the West~end! places,” 

Tue three friends shovk tii¢ir heads; and'very dole- 
fully entered thé vestibuls. : 

An attendant came forward atid, recognizing’ the 
gentlemen as “ nobs,” was particularly polite. 

“ This way, geutlemen, the fatce iy’ over, and’ the 
horchestra is a playin’ the hoverture.” 

The gentlemen Werte tshered into the box and 
jooked round, 

“It’s a large house,” muttered Bedurront. 

“ And crammed!” saiu Fopton, with surprise. 

“They are very quiet,” remarked Walton, in atone 
that denoted is expectation of a riot mida general 
free fight. 

“ Of course,” said Jack, “'They’are enjoying the 
music, and Pili tel you what,” he added, after listen« 
ing a few moments, “it’s a jolly good ban.” 

“ Pull the curtain for Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed 
Fopton. “Don't attract their attention, you doit’t 
know wliat these'people are.” 

“Nor you either,” said Jack, with a good-natured 
laugh. “ Come, you fellows; make yourselves comfort- 
able. This is quite’as good a box'as you could get 
at the Coronet, aud I'll wager my life the perform~ 
ance isn’t far short.” 

“*The Pirate’s Gorge!’ groaned Walton, 

“ Hush,” sufd Jack, “there's the curtain up.” 

The reader need not feara detailed: description’ of 
the plot, acting’ and scenery. Enough that the first 
and last were as good as-could be found at a West-end 
theatre, aud the acting—well, nore marked and ex- 
aggerated but very little more uanatural, 

The three friends did not yawn after the first avt, 
aud ‘dear old Jack ” got positively interested. 

“T’ll tell you what!” he exclaimed, beaming with 
good nature. “That Montague fellow is a deuced 
good actor, notwithstanding the confounded raut and 
gunpowder. You' can’t go to sleep over him, atid I’ve 
done that over a great many of the crack ones.” 

Fopton nodded. 

“Not so bad,” he suid. “At least’ no worse’ than 
usual, I tell you what! It would be good fan'to go 
behind!” 

Walton shook his heat. 

“Don’t think you can manage it.” 

Fopton nodded confideatly. 

“Cant we? You'll'see,” and opening tlie box door 
he called to the boxkeéper: 

There was'a short parloy and Fopton came to the 
front of the box looking a little less confident. 

“Fellow says it ain’t allowed. Manager is aw- 
fully strict. The whole affair seems to bd a happy 
family, ladies of the ballet very carefully looked 
after and no ove allowed behind the scenes. But l’ve 
tipped him—one of the sovereigns I won of you last 
night, Jack—and he’s gone to get over the manager. 
Hallo. here he fs. What, want our cards? Well, 
no objection, eh, Jack?” 

* None at all,” said Juck, taking out his card-case. 
“Tell the manager with our compliments that we 
are curious to penettaté behind the scenes and will 
take caré not to get in the way of the actors.” 

The mau trotted off with the cards and soon re- 
turned to announce that the manager would be happy 
to show them over. 

“This way, gertlemien,” said he, and the four ex- 
plorers followed by a circuitous route to the strangé 
land behind the curtain—Jack with good-natured 
amiability, and the three friends with sundry plaints 
and growls. 

“Here goes a new coat!” said Walton, as he 
brushed two feet of cobweb off one of the dark pas- 
Bages, 

“Anda new hat!” muttered Beaumont, crashing 
his head against the low ceiling under the stage. 

“Thank Heaven, I’ve got some old clothes on!’ 
devoutly exclaimed Fopton. 

“ Never mind,” said Jack, laughing. ‘ You don’t 
pay for your hats, Beau,.you know, and Fop will have 
& Dew suit to-morrow; come along,” and he surmounted 
some steep dirty steps and reached the mystic pre- 
cincts of the * wings.” 4 

He stared, and as it was his first visit behind the 
Curtain he had ‘reasout. : 





The scenery that looked so beautifully finished, so 
carefully painted from the front, was here revealed in 
all its: monstrous cowrseness, great layers of paint 
with the hairs from the brushes sticking on them at 
évery inch, dabs of tinsel, splashes of white-wash, 
and streaks of blue for the delicate sky that seemed 
as pretty as the real thing, 

Jack drew his head back aghast, 

“T say, you know,” he exolaimed, laughing, “ what 
a sell. I¢ it possible that this: can be the great scene 
of the Pirate’s Cave we saw only a few moments 
since? Why——” 

Beaumont nudged Fopton’s arm. 

“Look at him,” he muttered, “ the: picture of de- 
luded innocence, Isn’t it good? Poor old Jack!” 


“ Well, I never would have believed it,’ continued 
Jack, “and it’s-eh?— rather dirty too, as you 
say.” 


y: 

“ Yes, although there’s wind and’ drawgh¢ enough 
to carry off a mountain of the light soil,” growled 
Walton. “* Hush, here comes the manager:” 

A short, thick-set; pleasait-looking mat came for- 
ward atid touched his hat—tilted it, in fact, off his 
foreheadby way of salutation. 

“Your servant, gentlemen,” he said: “Come to 
take'a look behind, eh? Rather different from the 
frout, ha! ha!” 

“Yes,” said Jack; in his open; engiging way, that 
always won its way at the first onset, *‘ yes, very dif- 
ferent, but we are very niucli obliged to you for per- 
mission ; I understand that it isan exceptional one ?” 

“ Well,” said the manager, with another tilt of his 
hat, ‘you see I didu’t know that you were ‘ nobs,’ 
—extouse the word~or I shouldn’t have been so 
particular: No fear of gents like you, it’s the whipper- 
snapper young clerks and that sort of thiug that I 
object to. I keep my company’ select. Never mind 
what goes on at the West, say I, we'll have it all 
square at the Signet. I look after my young women, 
gentlemen, as if they was'my own, whieh they are 
while their engagements last’ aud they are in the 
house,” 

Jack nodded with candid approval, 

“You are quite right,” he said, *‘ and I honouryou 
for it. We'liave been very much entertained with 
the playa” 

Before he could get any farther a whistle blew, 
half a dozen men rushed past them, utterly regardiess 
of their presence, the wigs amongst which they 
were standing bey to shake and move, the tread of 
a number of feet pattered round and above them, and 
the manager saddenly started into life: 

“This way, gentlemen, mind the dust, it’s pretty 
thick ; this way,” he suid, hurrying off ; “they’re élwar- 
ing for the first scene of the extravaganza,” 

The four gentlemen followed the manager quickly, 
fighting their way through a stream of carpenters, 
ba/let girls, and gasmen, and entered the green room. 
It was'a large, lofty place, with a number of chairs, 
a round table, upon which were scattered a heap of 
dresses and stage properties’ and its’ walls were co- 
vered with old play bills, and’ portraits of dead-and- 
goue theatrical celebrities. 

“Take a chair, gentletien!” said the mannger, his 
hat all sides of his tiead at once, “I'll be back di- 
rectly the scenes ate set, by your leave,” and with a 
tilt of adieu he ran off. 

The four friends looked at each other'with comical 
bewilderment. 

“Weil,” exclaimed Beaumont, “this is a sweet 
game! What will become of us?” 

“AX full reception of the whole company and stand 
treat all round ; champagne aud oysters,” mournfully 
ejaculated Fopton. “T’vé done this sort of thing be- 
fore.” 

“Thank Heaven Jack will have to pay for it!” 
said Walton, laughing. “It only wants the presence 
of the pirate to demand our heads, and with an 
Onion to soak in our blood to finish it.”” 

“By Jove! here heis then!” said Jack, and he rose 
as the hero of the melodrama, still attired in his 
buccaneéring costurie, pushed open the door and 
éutered. 

He stood still fora moment as' if embarrassed by 
their unexpected presence, but after that moment 
doffed his plumed cap, and with a stage bow said, 
in strangely low accents, considering the deep tone 
with which he bad been decluiming his part, so short 
a time previously: 

“Your servant, gentlemen. 
was empty.” 

“ Aud soit ought to be,” said Jack, smiling, “ for 
wé are intruders.” 

‘* Not at all,” said the pirate, mildly, “not at all. 
By the way, sir,” looking hard at Jack, “I think I 
have seen your face before. Did I not see you in 
Mr, Puff’s? 

* Yes,” said Jack. “It was of him I purchased 
the ticket for your benefit, witich I hope has been a 
bumper.” 


I thought the room 


A. faint flush of pride suffused the’ parts’ of the | 





pirate’s face where the rouge was not, and he inclined 
his head slightly. 

“T thank you, sir; yes, it is a good house; the 
public does not desert its old favourites, sir.” 

“Old,” said Jack, raising his brows, ‘ come, noi 
old, surely ?” 

The pirate nodded decisively. 

“Yes, sir, getting old and used up,” he said, with 
a hollow laugh, “ but I manage to keepit away off the 
stage, I hope ; huw—bhow did you think Y 

“Splendidly,” said Jack, quietly. ‘ You carried 
me with you; eh, Walton, was it not capital ?” 

* Yes,”’ said Walton, and the others chimed in 
more to please Jack than the worn out-actor. 

“ Yes, you played oapitally and with grewt spirit,” 

Again the pirate inclined his head and with the 
same heightened colour. 

“IT have played up to Kean, gentlemen,” he said. 

““They’ve all played up to O’Kean,” muttered 
Walton. . 

“But times are changed now, the drama is not 
what it——” 

Ring, ring! ding, dong! and the call boy’s voice 
drowned his low one. 

“Ladies of the ballet, and the Spirit of the 
Deep!” 

A rush of feet and a buzz of voices followed the 
suminons, and Jack,walking to the door, saw a group 
of ballet girls pattering past iu their gauze dresses, 
followed by a crowd of men and boys, wade up in 
twill and green calico (which would look like satin 
from the front) as demous. 

A minute after the Spirit of the Deep likewise in 
green, but farther adorned with a dazliug tunic of tin 
glistening with spangles, burst iuto the room. 

“ Tm going ov,” he said, addressing the pirate, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Mind Auuabeile, she’s got the cue all 
right, and will pull through if she can get over the 
nerves. Look after her, 1 cau’s Lave the sceae 
spoiled, mind !”’ 

“ Very well,” replied the pirate, auxiously. “She 
will do her best. Would you not like to see the 
scene, gentlemen ?” he contiuucd, turning to the four 
friends. “ You cau see it from the wings, it’s nicely 
set, I believe,” 

The gentlemen thanked him and fullowed to a 
vacant spot at the wings from which they could see 
the scene of oue of the new extravagouzus, 

The pirate, after fidgeting nervously for a few 
moments, murmured something and turned away. 

Jack looked at him curiously, 

“ Wouder who Auuabelle is,” said Fopton, looking, 
too, “Seems rather uervous about her, doesu’t he?” 

* Hush!” said Walton, warniugly, “they can hear 
youin the front, Fop. How quiet they are, and 
what a mass of heads they look. ‘his is the’ first 
night of the extravagauzu evidently.” 

“ Look out!” 

The warning came just in time, for a moment after 
a boy with a lighted torch dashed past them, lvaving 
a strong smell of burning spirit. and a streuk of 
smoke behind him. 

** Whew!” said Bewumont through his handker- 
chief. “ That’s pleasant—what’s he saying ?” 

“ Oh, announcing the queen ; and I say look there,” 
replied Waivoa, nudging his wrm, 

At the wext wing stood the pirate, beside him « 
young girl just trembling between girlhood end 
womanhood, 

She was nestling as close to him as possible, her 
face turned up to his with a sweet, encoaraging 
smile that contrasted strongly with the anxious look 
on his rouge-smeared one. 

She was calm and composed enovgh, but his hand, 
twined lovingly around her waist, trembled with sup- 
pressed nervousness, 

‘*You—you—are sure, Mary, you have got it right?” 
he asked, in a hollow voice. “ For Heaven's sake do 
not forget the cueI fear for nothing else—do not 
forget the cue.” 

“Don’t be frightened father, dear,” replied the 
girl, and her voice sounded rarely pure aud sweet. 
* Dou’t, oh, don’t look so distressed! I am sure I 
shall go through it all right. There, there,” and she 
stretched on tip toe to his quivering lips. “Yuu will 
make mv nervous if you tremble so. Come, dear, 
dear father, be brave!” 

He groaned and turned his head aside, 

“ Mary,” he muttered, “I never thought to live to 
see this, I always prayed against this, l~I——” 

She raised her finger, pale and white enough 
without the powder with which it was covered, and 
pressed it upon his lip. 

“ Not a word more, dear, not a word. It is for 
the best, trust that; and see, I do not mind, I’m only 
too glad to help you and my own darling. There, 
the boy has called my name, One more kiss!" 

She drew his head down again, and tripped past 
the four at the wing on to the stage, picking up a 
silver wand as she ran. 

Her robes brushed Jack as he made room for her 
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and her dark eyes rested for a moment on his face ag 
she paused for a second on the edge of the stage. 

Jack looked after her with a heightened colour 
and a bright, admiring light in his honest eyes, and 
he leant forward to catch her first words with an 
eagerness that necessitated his being dragged back 
by Beaumont, Dy 

‘The pirate remained on the same spot, his irresolute 
finger fidgeting at his lips, his anxious eyes fixed 
upon the slight figure of the girl wherein her character 
of the Fairy Queen she stood haranguing the Spirit 
of the Deep and hie attendant satellites, ’ 

What she had to say she said clearly acd with a 
louder ring of the pure voice, and there was some 
slight applause at the close of the speech which sud- 
denly ceased as with a light step she advanced to the 
front and with a wave of the silver wand commenced 
singing. 

Her voice was sweet and well trained, her manner 
not only fairy-like but modest and almost depreca- 
tory, her soft, winning smile at the close irresistible. 

There was a second’s silence to see if the song 
was really finished, then a tremendous thunder of 
applause accompanied by emphatic shouts of “ Encore, 
encore!” 

She flushed, and Jack, who had never removed his 
eyes from her face, saw her turn it slightly towards 
the wing behind which the pirate stood, with, oh, 
such a loving glance of tender triumph! 

Auother thuuder clap, a burst of enlivening melody 
from the whole orchestra, a rush to the front of the 
ballet girls and the scene closed in upon a pretty 
grouping of faries and demons with the queen in 
their midst. 

Jack drew a long breath and turned to look with a 
wistful gaze after the crowd leaving the stage. 

‘By Jove! what a charming little débutante!” 
said Fopton, with genuine admiration. 

Jack started; he had forgotten his companions, 
the place, everything. 

“Ih? yes, what—what is this scene—Palace of 
King Prettyman ?” 

Walton raised his eyebrows at the other two. 
“Jack’s hit—shot dead!” he whispered. 
you see him while the girl was on the stage?” 

“Yes, and while she was singing,” replied Fopton. 
“Tf he woald only look like that when Lady M—— 
was at the piano how happy she would be !” 
Beaumont moved uneasily as he Lad done when 


“Did 


the name had been mentioned on the preceding ' 


evening, but he said nothing. 

“ Look at him now,” said Fopton, as Jack turned 
from the play on the stage and stood peering about 
the dusty labyrinths behind. “ He is looking for her 
iil bet athousand pounds, Yes, there he goes!” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly. 

Jack, having caught sight of the pirate, walked off 
in his direction, and, catching him as he was enter- 
ing the green room, touched him on the shoulder, 

“ Pardon me,” he said, as the actor turned with a 
happy smile upon his face. ‘ But [could not refrain 
from congratulating you upon your daughter's success 
It was most complete and undeniable.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you!’’ said the father. 
* Yes, it was a success, a great success. Oh, sir, you 
cau’t tell what 1 endured during those few minutes,” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “I can think, but you need fear 
no longer. Your daughter has gained confidence and 
will please them still more in the next act.” 

“* ] believe it, I believe it!” said the pirate, with a 
greater smile, but his face clouded over suddenly, 
aud he replied, “ Won’t you stepin, sir ?”—they had 
been standing at the door during the conversation. 
“ My daughter is inside, waiting for her call, resting 
a little,” 

Jack took off his hat and stepped in. There was 
no introduction, but Jack bowed and the girl returned 
it with a drooping of the eyelids anda timid blush. 
Iler father poured out a glass of lemonade and stood 
holding it for her. 

“This gentleman has been congratulating me, 
Mary,” he said, iu alow voice. “ He saw you and 
heard you sing.” 

The girl raised her eyes with a look of gratitude. 

“It was very kind of him, dear,” she said, in a low 
voice, “1 would like every one to congratulate you if 
I deserve it,” she said, tenderly. ‘ You don’t fear 
for me now, father?” 

“No, no,” he replied, smiling. “ It is all safe ; don’t 
forget the cues, and keep your voice for the last song 
and all will go well, Drink, my dear, drink, you'll 
be thirsty and dry else.”’ 

She took the lemonade and sipped it, looking up at 
him all the while with loving encouragement, 

Jack had stepped outside again, and was wander- 
ing upand down. The stage had no interest for him 
until the Fairy Queen was upon it. 

* There's the call,’’ said the pirate, as the call boy 
shouted; 

““Miss Annabelle Montague on!” 








Setting down the glass und giving the pirate an- 


other kiss the Fairy Queen tripped past again, and 
Jack returned to his post. 

His prognostications of her success came true, and 
as the curtain fell he found himself helping to pro- 
duce the thunder by clapping his long, sinewy hands 
together until they tingled again. 

“Bravo!” said Walton, “bravo! An unequivocal 
success, a grand first night, eh, Jack ?” 

But Jack had vanished again, and Walton, clinging 
to the wing to prevent himself from being knocked 
down by the rush to and from the stage, laughed 
aloud. 

“ Good as the play itself!” said Fop, sententiously. 
“Cupid has slain poor old Jack, that’s certain. ‘ Here 
lies Jack Hamilton, who met his death from the fatal 
miasma arising from the bright glances of the Fairy 
Queen of an extravagant extravaganza. Much la- 
mented by his many and sorrowing friends,’ ” 

Beaumont laughed. 

“ All very well,” said he, “but where the deuce 
has he got to?” ‘ 

“Don’t know. Haven't the slightest idea,” said 
Walton. “Hear him howling with a broken leg 
down a trap-door directly no doubt. I say!” he 
added, as if a sudden idea had struck him, “can’t we 
get some fun out of this,eh? You know what Jack 
is, ali honour and Don Quixote where women are 
concerned, can’t we manage to heighten the effect of 
this love at first sight by a little romance ?” 

“As how?” asked Fopton, languidly, but quite 
ready for any mischief, 

“ Look here, this girl is called Miss Annabelle 
Montague, the old pirate is her father, name of 
Smith most likely. It’s certain he called the girl 
Mary, and Smith always goes to Mary. Now I'll 
tell you how we can get some fun out of it. Pitch a 
yarn to dear old Jack that the old pirate is a gentle- 
man reduced—an old officer, one of the true Monta- 
gues, aud that the girl is a lady under difficulties, It 
will send him mad, he’ll be head over heels in love, 
aud there will be real fun. Besides,” aud he looked 
at Beaumont, who seemed scarcely to think the fun 
worth the trouble of concocting the story, ‘ besides, 
we shall be serving Lady M—— an ill turn. and we 
all of us relish that! What do you say?” 

‘‘T am ready,” said Beaumont, with an air of in- 


| difference, though his eyes looked strangely eager. 


“ All right, only don’t bore us too much, Wal,” 
languidly acquiesced Fopton. 

Walton nodded and he and Beaumont talked for 
some few moments in an undertone, laughing with 
easy satisfaction at the close of the conference, when 
Foptou declared he wouldu’t wait any longer and, 
having given Jack up for lost, intended making for 
the exit. 

At that moment Jack came up, not with his usual 
easy, indolent air but an eager look on his hand- 
some face aud a bright flash in his frank eyes. 

“Hullo, you fellows, kept you waiting? Never 
mind, been to thank the manager, but can’t find him. 
I’m quite bewildered with it all.” 

* And I’m bored to death,” groaned the Honourable 
Willie. “Come along!” and seizing the reluctant 
Jack by the arm he dragged him along the corridors 
and out into the open air by the stage entrance. 

Mr. Hamilton’s brougham was waiting, and the 
four gentlemen got in. 

“Well, what did you think of the scene, eh, Jack ?” 
asked Beaumont. 

“ Wonderful!” said Jack. 
in scenery or acting again.” 

‘What! not the acting of Miss Annabelle Mon- 
tague ?” asked Walton. 

Jack’s bronzed cheeks grew a duskier red, but he 
said nothing. 

“She is the prettiest girl I have seen on or off the 
stage,” continued Walton, touching Beaumont with 
his foot, “ Poor girl!” 

“Why poor girl ?” asked Jack, rather sharply. 

“ Well, it’s not the life for a gentlewoman,” replied 
Walton, glibly. 

“A gentlewoman!” repeated Jack, with an in- 
crease of eagerness. “Is she that, Wal?” 

“Undoubtedly. Father one of the Yorkshire 
Montagues; he may not look it, but you see the stage 
spoils chem, takes it out of them in time and veneers 
them over. Oh, yes, he’s one of the Yorkshire Mon- 
tagues, only I should not recommend you to remind 
him of it, and the girl is thoroughbred,” 

“She looks it,” heartily responded Jack. ‘And 
so her father is a gentleman,” he repeated, thought- 
fully. “ Poor fellow!” 

“ We will drop into the Signet again some night, 
Jack, eh ?” said Walton. 

“ By all means,” replied the unsuspicious Jaék. 
* By all means; in fact, I--I shall have to go very 
soon, for I have something of Miss Montague’s in my 
pocket,” 

“ Have you? what is it?” asked Beaumont, who had 
remained silent, but was listening with more earnest- 
ness than the joke seemed to warrant. 


“T shall never believe 


“ A pocket-handkerchief,” said Jack, taking out a 
dainty one from his pocket, and replacing it again 
before the others could touch it. “I think I shall 
drop in there to-morrow and return it.” 

“ Ah, do,” said Fopton, while Walton whispered in 
Beaumont’s ear : 

“TI wouldn’t give much for Lady Maud’s chance 
now, Beau, eh?” 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE, 


PreszrVING Woopen Lase1s.—The following 
method of preserving garden labels is recommended 
in a German ye ped ltilony intr i8 | soak them in a 
strong solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), then, 
after being dried, lay them in lime-water. This 
causes the formation in the wood of sulphate of lime, 
a very indissoluble salt (gypsum). The rapid de- 
struction of labels by exposure to the weather is 
thus, it is said, prevented. Bass, mats, twine, and 
other substances used in tying up or covering trees 
and plants, when treated in the same manner are 
similiarly preserved. Ata recent meeting of a hor- 
ticultural society in Berlin wooden labels treated 
thus were exhibited, and although they had been con- 
tinually exposed for two years they were apparently 
in no way affected, 

Tue Portace Lake Sure Canat.—The Portage 
Lake Ship Canal is now open to navigation. The 
canal is two miles and 1,300 ft. long, 100 ft, wide at 
the narrowest point, and at no place less than 14 ft, 
of water, there being in fact 16 ft. most of the way, 
The piers are each 1,600 ft, long, extending into 
Lake Superior, and forming an excellent harbour. 
They are built of cribs 30 ft. wide and filled in with 
stone, making a channel 250 ft. wide. The sides of 
the canal are protected by sheet piling, there being 
two rows of piles 7 ft. apart, the outer row having 
4 in. plank behind it, This is to prevent the canal 
from filling up with sand from the sides. The work 
has been doue under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
P. Mulick, Mr. J. H. Forster being the State engineer. 
It was finished by order of the United States Court. 
The cause of this was some complications between 
the contractors and the Portage Lake Canal Com- 
pany. Tho completion of the canal will shorten the 
navigation of Lake Superior 170 miles. 

EviIts oF GROWING VEGETABLES AMONG FRuIT 
TreEs.—It is a bad plan to permit large overgrown 
fruit trees to stand in quarters of the kitchen garden 
which ought to be solely devoted to the cultivation 
of vegetables. Who has not noticed the difference in 
the produce of vegetable crops when one part has 
been overshadowed by wide-spreading fruit trees and 
the other exposed fully to the influence of solar light? 
When under trees, the rains, the refreshing dews, free 
circulation of air, and other agencies, are prevented 
from acting in a manner conducive to free growth. 
Fruit trees, whether standards, dwarfs, or espaliers, 
if growing on ground devoted entirely to their culti- 
vation, can be pruned, root-pruned, dressed, and 
trained, and receive all requisite attendance, without 
interfering with vegetable crops. It is grievous to 
see the havoc made amongst vegetables in gathering 
fruit from trees, some requiring a thirty or forty- 
round ladder to reach their tops, thus causing the 
vegetables to be broken down, and the ground in- 
juriously consolidated for many yards round. Again, 
when fruit trees are growing by themselves, their 
roots do not receive such injury as is necessarily the 
consequence when the ground has to be dug or 
trenched in order to prepare it for the growth of 
vegetables. The application of stimulating manures, 
necessary for the successful cultivation of vegetables, 
is another source of evil to fruit trees, causing a great 
luxuriance of growth and consequent barrenness. The 
remedy for all this is very simple: Plant fruit trees 
in appropriate situations by themselves. Give vege- 
tables the same chance, aud the results will prove 
satisfactory. Of course it requires time to remedy tii 
intermixture just referred to, The cutting down of 
fruit trees must of necessity be progressive, ami 
should always be executed by first removing the moro 
worthless kinds, and such as have become cankered 
and barren. But young trees should be planted «at 
once in proper situations, and brought into a bearing 
state as soon as possible. In the formation and piant- 
ing of new gardeus this point should be especially 
attended to; as then the evil may be prevented from 
ever occurring. No doubt most gardeners are anxious 
to remedy the evil, but have existing prejudices to 
contend with on the part of their employers, who 
will not allow trees, although absolutely cumberers 
of the ground in many cases, to be cut dowu: How- 
ever, in due time these prejudices will yield to 
sounder judgment, and we shall see the time when 
orchards will become strictly such, and the vegetable 
department be permitted to enjuy the full influence 








of solar light, raiu, and refreshing dews. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., ete. 
——_~<———_ 
CHAPTER XLVII. 
Alas! for love, if thou art all, 
And naught beyond, oh, earth! 
t F. Hemans. 

“ FAREWELL, Miss Carew—Netta, if you will. Re- 
member your promise,” said Rupert, turning for one 
last lingering glance at the fair young creature who 
had for some time past striven so hard to spread her 
nets over the sole prize within her reach. 

Indeed there was a fasciuation in the young 
sailor’s bearing that worked as a very spell over the 
inexperienced girl, 

He was so handsome, so high bred looking, and 
yet there was nothing conventional in his manner, 
which indeed possessed the rare charm of perfect 


. simplicity, and yet natural polish that made its way 


to the heart, albeit Netta must have been perplexed 
to account for the influence it exercised over even 
her light and selfish naturs. 

There was a joyous triumph, however, in the 
saucy smile which she flung bevind her as she 
dounded away. 

At least she valued her victory. So much the 
yung man could read, and there was a kind of uncon- 
scious flattery in the tribute thus given. 

“She is a brilliant little creature,” he mused, as he 
walked slowly from their customary place of meeting. 
“ And, if there is no use, at least there is no danger 
in our light courtship; she knows nothing more can 
come of it, and so do I.” 

And a smile of half-scornful contempt at the very 
idea crossed his lips as he gave his head a sort of 
impatient toss and quickened his pace so abruptly 
that, as he turned a sharp angle in the ravine where 
the interview had been held, he almost came in con- 
tact with a female figure coming from the opposite 
direction, 

He started back in time to prevent avy actual 
collision, aud, raising his cap, with an apologetic 
bow, was about to pass on. But an involuntary ex- 
clamation, the exact words of which were scarcely 
audible, arrested his progress. 

He involuntarily started back, and his eyes met 
the bright ones of the Lady Marian Biddulph. He 
was not vain, but it was impossible not to perceive 
the flash of pleasure that blazed io the giri’s eyes 
at the sudden meeting. 

“Is it possible ?” she said, frankly extending her 
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hand, and, woman like, being the first to recover her- 
self. “ What brought you here? Surely she—Oora, 
I mean—has not travelled thus far or—Lord——” 

She stopped, for the young man’s brow clouded 
suddenly at the very name of his early love. 

“No, it isa chance, That is I had no especial ob- 
ject elsewhere,” said Rupert, too truthful to persist 
in an actual mis-statement even when sorely tempted 
to conceal the real object of his stay at Cannes. 
‘‘ May I be permitted to ask the same question?” he 
went on, as if to turn the subject from himself. 
* But, of course, with you, it is all different, Lady 
Marian ; you roam about at your pleasure, or Lord 
Marston's.” - 

Marian shook her head gadly. 

“ Not so, I grieve to say. My fatheris in very bad 
health from the effect of a severe accident, and has 
been ordered to stay here for some time on that ac- 
count. I scarcely dreamt of meeting any oue I knew,” 
she went on, half timidly, ‘* but Iam told that Lady 
Emily Carew and her nieve are here, and I shrink 
from the meeting, though I suppose it is inevitable.” 

Once again Rupert nearly betrayed himself into 
a dilemma by the response that rose to his lips, but 
he merely replied, after a minute’s pause: 

“A generous uature can easily pass over these 
difficulties, Lady Marian. Neither you nor Miss 
Carew can possibly be connected with the miserable 
tragedy, nor, I should imagine, interested in ‘the 
guilty survivor, There should be mutual sympathy 
bet ween two so young and fair.” 

“Then you know Netta Carew?” asked Marian, 
quickly. 

* As the daughter of Cora St. Oroix’s self-made 
guardian I did,” he said, briefly. 

** And can you, will you tell me, if it is not too 
painful, what were the circumstances of that un- 
fortunate girl’s early history, and how it was that 
she left her early protectors?” asked Marian, 
timidly, looking in his face. “You may imagiue I 
should be interested in the cause of all the misery 
that has come to those I regard as friends, dear 
friends,” she said, colouring. 

She was more fascinating in her embarrassed, 
natural timidity of mauner than in her usual high- 
spirited, somewhat imperious demeanour. 

It was a mingling of Netta’s softness with the 
more fiery spirit of Cora St. Croix, aud Rupert was 
insensibly drawn to her in closer confidence 
than he could have believed possible in a comparative 
stranger. 

And; once again, the peculiar circumstances of their 
acquaintance seemed to amplify and increase its in- 
terest. 








“ Yes, it is painful, I confess,” he answered, “but 
still I will obey your bidding, Lady Marian, for I 
believe you can understand my feelings, and do me 
justice, more than she ever did. Cora St, Oroix was 
a lovely, wilful, but most attractive child when I 
first saw her among the untutored people who had 
brought her up from her infancy. Even then I 
could fancy the splendid womanhood into which she 
might develope, and I determined if possible to save 
her from the misery of her future fate. I was but a 
boy myself, but 1 had been fortunate enough to 
render the captain a service which gave me some 
influence with him, and on my pledging myself that 
my mother should take charge of the child on my 
arrival in England he consented to make some inu- 
quiries and to eudeavour to prevail on her guardiaus 
to give her up to us,” 

“Aud what did he ascertain?” said the girl, 
quickly. 

“Simply that she was the sole survivor of a 
terrible wreck of an Euglish vessel that was bound 
to Jamaica, and that no trace except some clothes 
which might have belonged to any one of respectable 
birth was left of her. It was rather difficult to in- 
duce her protectors to give her up, but at last, by 
mingled bribes aud threats, it was accomplished, aud 
we carried her off in triumph. 

“Lady Marian, I felt even then that my future 
wife was there before me, if honest love and care 
could win her Leart amd her gratitude. And then 
voyage after voyage I thought of her, and heralone. 
I pictured the changes I migit find in her on each re- 
turn, aud fancied what would be her smile of delight 
at seeing me and receiving my little gifts that L 
had collected so carefully for lier in my absence. 

‘‘ For some happy years I was not deceived. Cora's 
whole soul seemed to be taken up with me, and as 
she matured and developed into approaching womau- 
hood my love and my hopes grew stronger still. 
I thought that another year would suilice to com- 
plete her maturity, and that I would then make knowu 
my wishes and test her own, Judge then, Lady 
Marian, what were my feelings whenI returned to 
find her flown, yielded up to a stranger of hali an 
hour’s acquaiutance—that she had forgotten all, 
left all, on the first temptation, the first prospect of 
greater luxury and wealth and indulgence. 

“Still I could not abandon her. I followed her to 
England. I spared uo time, no fatigue, till I had 
discovered her new home. Imagive what I felt when 
my first view of my lost one showed her to me in 
the very darkest colours—as the recipient of the love 
of a man who should have, by every law of honour, 
cuusidered her simvly as his child, and at tue same 
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time she was carrying on a flirting coquetry with the 
destined husband of his daughter. 

“ She was lovelier than ever, graceful and accom- 
plished as I had never dreamed she eould become, 
but I had rather have seen her like the plaiuest and 
the homeliest of Normandy's simple maidens than 
betray such utter deformity of soul.” ’ 

Marian had listened to this vehement speech with 
a throbbing heart. She respond but too pain- 
fully to the sentiments it se»passionmsely enunciated. 
Her own idol had been broken, ber own heartgalled 
and embittered by the faithlessness of one she leved 
and had coveted en coiieente oe 
hardly dared to lool u pi eye, 
lest fe own secret should be divined, 

“T see you are but wearied with the uninteresting 
tale, Lady Marian,” said the yousg man, gloomily, 
watching her downeast face, “Forgive me. F would 
not have dared to intrude it om you: had not you been 
so linked with someof the actorsimthe tragedy. I 
will not offend agaia.” 


he had found an excuse for calling at her guardian’s 
house, and though Trissa Digby had exerted her ut- 
most efforts to supply the deficiency and use the 
opportunity thus given her the whole proceeding was 


@ complete bore to the spoiled and exclusive aristocrat} 
deprived as he was of theouly magnet which caased!} 


his visits. 
Mrs. Digby fidgeted uncomfortably and her deaghe 
ter flushed from very disappointment and j 


dreaded rival. 

“Why, no, not ill,” said the lady, clearing her 
throat, “she is busily emgaged with her necessary/ 
studies, that is all; and,.as perliaps your grace is noe 
aware, itis only on especial occasiuns thavshe wishes 
or would indeed cousent to appear im: # circle where 
she holds so uncertain a , 

“I really do not understand—TI thought sho wae 
your ward, Mrs. Digby, and if I am not mistakem I 


saw herat the brilliant reception whieh Sir Fulke} 


held # short time siuce,”’ was the duke’s rather cold 


He lifted his capas he spoke, andiwagabout to tara | reply. 


away, but her soft voice arrested ——— 

“Not so, you mistake, cruelly ke me,” she 
said, with a balf-sigh. “ 1 cam butteowell understand 
your sorrow and resentment, too well,”’ she 
murmured to herself, ae the whole gafling memories 
of the past rushed om her mind}and she felt even 
more incensed at Brest Belfort’s' treachery for the 
sake of one so unworthy in birth aad in beart as her 
lovely rival. 

“ Thanks, thaulls,”” he replied, fervently. ‘‘ There 
aro feelings thaw unite a peeress and a peasant. 
Heaven forbid tltat you should suffer as I have done, 
though I can scorn rather than mourn for her now.” 

“Perhaps you will find solace in awether more 
worthy,” she replied, gently. “ There iseven more 
hope for men than wouen im such cases, They have 
the world to choose fram. We women are very dif- 
ferently placed,” she said, with a smile thet bad: Both 
carelessness and sadness jn ithexpression 

Rupert looked at her wit sywpatltiniag earnest- 
ness. 

‘Lady Marian, it is impossible; you cannot mean 
that you, rich and gifted and noble, could ever want 
for worthy suitors far superior, far more adapted to 
you in all things than the treacherous, weak lover 
with blood-stained hands whom you once honoured 
with your affection.” 

The girl gave a bitter shake of the head as-she re- 

lied : 

ws You are right thus far. Ao earl’s heiress need 
scarcely want for suitors, but I should like to kaow 
where would they be if Il were agaia simple Marian 
Conway, as I was some brief years ago? Du you 
think Ishould find them at my feet then?” she asked, 
with a look of scorn. “No. There might. beone out 
of a hundred who would love me for myself, but 
hitherto such has never been my experience, It isa 
sad penalty to pay for Fortune's gifts.” 

‘But would you be content to loss them, Lady 
Mariav, for the sake of such devotion?” asked Rupert, 
doubtingly. 

“T do not know. I can scarcely read myself or 
comprehend my own real feeliags,’’ she replied, 
thoughtfully. ‘Yet I do believe there must be more 
sincerity, more truth among. the humbly bora, 
There can be uo question of interest or falsehood in 
their loves, their marriages.” 

Rupert’s thoughts flew back to Addle, to the way- 
ward, passionate jealousy of the girl selected for him 
by his mother, to his own unconquerable repugnance 
to the union, and he gave a melancholy smile at the 
assertion of the nobly born Marian. 

* Alas, alas! Lady Marian, human nature in all its 
passions is the same in all ranks, but you of course 
can never test it save in your own, and I trast ere 
long you will find happiness in a suitable and true 
Tove, If I have any tidiugs for you I shall take care 
you are the first to have your anxiety set at rest,” he 
added, gently. ‘“ Now I must not dare to detain you 
longer.” 

And he turned away with a slight pressure of the 
hand she extended to him, and disappeared down an 
opposite wooded path, leaving Lady Marian ina state 
cf inexplicable and dreary disappointment at her sud- 
dcn loneliness and the indiffereuce to herself which 
Lis last words seemed to imply. 

Could it be that the earl’s heiress was under the 
same spell as the young and wilful Netta Carew ? 


OHAPTER XLVIII. 
Think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more; 
Two stars keep not their motion in one 
sphere. - Shakespeare. 
“Mrs. Dicsy, I hope your young charge, Miss St. 
Croix, is not ill?” said the Duke of Duubar, rather 
hecitatingly, on his second visit after the memorable 
night of the opera. 
Cora had uot been visible on either occasion when 





“ Yes, my uncle made an especial point of it,”’ re- 
joined Mrs. Digby; “‘ amd of course [ naturally insisted 
on her complimuce. But she always shrinks frou 
any near contact with straugers, no doubt on account 
of the utter obscurity of her birth and the liabilit 
that it might atany time be called in question. 
must bea terrible drawback and embarrassment for 
her, there can be no doubt, poor girl!” she added, ia 
her most bland tones. 

‘I can scarcely think it ought to be so,” said the 
dake, calmly. “Iw my opinion it is a gre«t deal: 
better for a girl to have no relations at all thaw, auy 
sort of plebeiam ones. And as from all I can gather: 
it isextromely unlikely that Miss St. Croix’s willever 
bediscovered she has no possible drawback to herat- 
tractions from any such fear. As to fortune thaviwam 
exiremely minor poiut,” he went on. “Io my jadg- 
ment the lack of it is rather an advantage to herthao 
the reverse.” 

“ Well, I daresay it would beso considered by your 
grace,” said Mrs. Digby, with rather a forced smile, 
“but I have, I confess, a great weakness for good 
birth. I am foolisi enough to cousider eve Our un-- 
titled family possessed of sume advantage in thet 
long and unblemished descent, Svwrely if there were 
no other value else to be-attributed to it the very obli- 
gations such an ancestry imposes should give it some 
weight.” 

* No doubt, my dear madam,. no doubt,” returned 
the duke, coldly.. “ But then, you'see, the very ex- 
ception proves the rule. As IL observed just now 
Miss St. Croix would naturally be eutirely grafted on 
any family which she might. grace by her charms 
aud talents.. Indeed, I fancied from one or two hiuts 
that.escaped Sir Faike that your own sou was des- 
tined for the happiness: of such an alliance.” 

“My son Grauville! Ob, dear no!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Digoy, breathlessly. “1 am-sure such an idea uever 
eutered his head,” 

“Then he is a less happy or less discerniug a mau 
than | imagined,” returned the duke. “ L shall tell 
M. De Betiune.that the coast is clear. I.feel sure he 
has wishes in that quarter.” 

Rising as he spoke, the duke took a flatteringly 
cordial farewell, but without, as both. ladies were 
quick to notice, any hint of resuming his visit. 

‘** Mamuna, it is quite absurd how every oue seenis 
taken with that tiresome girl,” exclaimed ‘Trissa as 
the door closed. behind the nobleman. “ You see 
that it was for her that the duke came—not to see 
me, as you hoped. I am sure I wish we had never 
seen her. Not that I do not like her,” she added, 
remorsefully, “only that it is too provoking for her to 
be made so. much of and for me tobe quite forgotten 
aud neglected,” 

“ Hush, my love, hush!” said the mother, seoth- 
ingly. “I confess I do regret very mach the impru- 
dence that brought her into the house and into your 
vocle’s notice end favour. If you had been less -ven- 
turesome, my dear, it would certainly have been a 
great blessing,’ continued Mrs. Digby, with a 
pathetic shake of the head. “‘ However, that is all 
done and over and we must even make the best of 
it.” 

“But how, mamma, how?” said Trissa, impa- 
tiently. 

‘* My dear, you young people are always in such 
impulsive haste,” replied Mrs, Digby. ‘And to 
mauage matters prudently will require great skill 
and patience on your part as well as mine. It is 
evideut, I must confess, that the plan of keeping Oora 
iu the background has failed to accomplish-what we 
expected. Now we must try @ different one, and, 
what is more, you must trust. me enough to play your 
part woll and skilfully, Trissa.” 

“Mamma, what can you mean?” said the givl, 
breathlessly. 

“| mean what I intend to carry out, Trissa,”’ said 
Mrs. Digby, firmly. “We must give some entertain- 
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ment at which Cora shall appear in a perfectly suit- 
able and prominent character and yet what will be 
precisely adapted to your especial style. Do youun- 
derstand, my love ?” 

“Indeed I do not, mamma,” returned the girl, pet- 
tisly. “If you suppose that I am going, to eclipse 
Gorsia the duke’s eyes, or uy ef) You are 

dowt wean that bam not 

herself 

the glass with an am oritival ait... “ But 

fewall that I know quite tat eher Hawan art 
with ber that will beat meoutof the field” 

“Perhaps,” said. her mother, “perliaps:. However, 
we mustimprove the situation, that is oe napa 
What ou say to getting up some pri tri- 
cals, ai Cora aud yourselfias nervines?” 


‘ Manummy, axe you mad?” asked Trisea, breath- 


leasly. 
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fore thte-curtain, were full of compensation even for 
the great fatigue of learning two parts, and the risk 
that Cora might evem them outshine her at her own 
weapons of display. 

“Aud who are'to be the gentlemen, mamma? I 
suppose you do not mean me to acti with some nobody 
for a lover ?” she asked, coldly. 

“ Certainly not, Trissa ; I shall do my very best for 
you in that respect. I cannot hope for the duke, and 
even if he did undertake the part the chances are 
very great that he might be drawn away from you 
by tae singular pretensions of that dangerous girl. 
Bat I shall ask M. de Bettune for Cora, and 
fow yourself 1 think perhaps Sir Claud Wilmot, 
whe is quite eligible euough to excite some uneasi- 
uess on the duke’s'part if he has any lurking idea 
of you, and, so pletely. u ptable to you that 
I should not be atabi afraid of your being: tempted to 
flirt with him. at all unbecomingly.. And for the rest 
your brother and some of his friends cam fill up the 
pacts creditably enough iu my opinion. It only re- 
mains for me to obtain. your uncle's consent, as: scon 
as | have decided as to the capability of the diniug- 
room and library being turned into a- theatre and green 
room, and settled as to your dresses, which I shall 
study to the most-artistie effect, as you may imagine.” 

“Oh, for myself, I cam seon arrange ali that, 
mamma,’ exelaimed. rissa, eagerly. “Por Titania 
L would have silver gauge and blue: floating scarf, 
and fora crown the diamond tiara you promised to 
give me when I was marsied). And for Helena the 
contvast of black velvet, and my pearl set, and only 
white roses in. my hair, That will bew charming 
variety, aud both, t am certain, will set me-off splen- 
didiy.”” 

Mrs. Digby could not forbear a smile. 

‘Extravagant. girl,” she said, half reprovingly, 
“ you were certainly born to bea duchess so far as ex- 
pensive tastes are concerned. However for this once 
Ll may perhaps give you carte biauche. Only re- 
member if you do not succeed, and all the money be 
wasted, you will have to be stiuted for many a long 
month, unless you can get the money out of your 
unele, which I do not believe.” 

“Ob, we'll see, mamma. What’s the use of antici- 
pating troubles ?” replied ‘rissa, gaily. “ But what 
will Uora wear? Of course she will be obliged to 
yield to you iu the matter, and youcaunot be-expected 
to-put heron a level with me.”” 

Mrs. Digby considered for a moment. 

“ What do you say to her wearing @ green dress, 
Trissa? It can be made of course as haudsome ae 
possible for the:sake of appearances; but-of all the 
jmagiuable colours | am certeim that will be the 
yeast becoming to her” 
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“1 believe you are right, mamma,” said the girl, 
after some consideration. “Yes. I should certainly 
think it the safest colour for‘Cora. What a clever 
mamma you are,” she went on, gleefully, throwing 
her arm round her mother’s: neckand smothering her 
with kisses. ’Pon my word, I do think lam a very 
lucky girl, after all, to have you to think for me; and 
you know, mamma, if I do become a duchess you 
shall certainly:come and live with me,and havea suite 


of apartwents and everything you can. wish, dear | 


little mamma,” 

There was no resisting theeffeet of the honest, in- 
nocent, caressing affection. 

And if the mother had a#truekaowledge of human 
nature, and the probabilities of life, shecoald scarcely 
have chilled the brightness of her child’s vivacious 
hopes by the ice hand of ler experience of sach 
arrangements sad their success. 

* * * * * 

Time passed on steadily im its unvarying course: 

The calm, self-possessed, self-reliant Cors, the viva~ 
cious daughter of Mrs, Digby, the scheming mother, 
and the eceentrie uncle, were equally drifted on ih its 
course. 

And it had brought on its wings that which might 
perhaps tend to’cliauge ths destinies of many. 

Sir Pulke, from sonte unexplained cause, yielded 
at once to Lis'niece’s request. 

The: private theatricals were in the full vigour of 
their preparations. 

And with one exception the’ programme: of! Mrs. 
Digby was carried out to the letter—M. De Bevtane 
was the personage wanting. in tlie dramatis: persovs. 

He had declined on the score of his foreign accent 
and the flaw it would makein the success’ of the 

iece, 

“T shall be too delighted to be one of’ the audience 
and to appreciate the actors,” he had said) with a 
true foreign shrug of theshouldersi “ But as:to taltiug 
part in. the performance I would as svom attempt to 
take @ bird’s réle without the wings,” 

So the place was: occupied: by an old. protégé of 
Sir Fulke’s. 

A Mr. Beaaclerk, who: liad sailed ae'a mere youth 
under the admiral’s command; and then come by an 
accident into sufficient property to make a profes- 
siou useless to him, willingly’ assttmed the part, 

And if the rehearsals were at all irksome to the 
less interested of the company Mr. Beauclerk cer- 
tainly accepted with enthusiasm the whole burden 
of the duties that were assigned to him. 

“ Miss St. Croix, you do not seem to take a great 
interest in' your part,” he observed on the eve of the 
full-dress rehearsal. “Do you notinténd to do your 
best on thie occasion?” 

Cora’s lips parted in a half-scornful smile, 

“Certainly,” she said, “I would not fail. It 
would be degrading. I hate to be supposed to ruin 
anything I undertake, Still it is a falsity, aud as 
such scarcely merits an honest, warm effort to give 
it truth,” 

Mr, Beauclerk shook his head. 

“ We should be too proud of our grand’ poet to say 
that, Mies St. Croix. We are butgiviug life te trath 
andreality. Is not the very play we are going to re- 
present actual nature as we each day find it in the 
world?” 

Cora gave a disdainful smile. 

“No,” she said,**no, lf the heart cannot devide 
on its true instincts itis worthless, I betieve in: no 
spells; it is the unerring sympathy of kindred livarts 
that chains them as witha Heaven-seut attraction 
and boud.”” 

“Then you acknowledge tio second love, Mise 8t. 
Oroix 2” asked the ci-divant mariner. 

Cora coloured tu the hair roots, 

“I scarcely ever give att opinion on suelr a stbject, 
Mr. Bewueltr kk, but if 1 were to venture on expressing 
what I really believe I should say that second love 
Was very ditfereut from that expressed in: 

“Not Hermia, but Heleva T Tove. 
Who would not choose a raven from a dove ?” 
It is rather that thie first choice has beéu Fate’s, while 
the instiucts of the heart are true, and when deceived 
in a first iustance they find a true object elsewhere. 
But really it is most absurd to talk on such folly,”’she 
added; impatiently, 

“ Nay, not folly, Miss St. Croix; it may be lifeand 
happiness in some cases/” returned Mr, Beauclerk, 
earnestly. “Surely love must be the first and the; 
truest bliss and occupation ofa noble heart—the one 
breath front above that brightens and etherealizes 
this lower world.” 

Cora’s eyes perhaps replied to the sentiment in the 
brilliant flash that illumined her whole features: Bat 
her lips spoke not, and at the moment Sir Claud Wil- 
mot aud ‘l'rissa approached witha lively alvercation 
on their joyous tongues, and: the conversativn of tle 
more serious if not more uuited pair dropped on thy 
instant. 

The preparations were complete. The heroines 





were dressed in their ecostumes, in readiness for 
the parts they had undertaken, and Mrs, Digby 
gave. a burried glance as she passed by the room to 
her hospitable duties. 

Certainly Trisse bad. redeemed her promise: as far 
as outward ‘ance waseoncerned. Theexquisite 
silver gauze floated like a veritable fairy veil round 
her light. form, and her joyous young facemight well 
personate the lovely queen of theelfin race, If her 
acting should prove inany respect:eq gal to her beauty 
the performance would indeed be a success. 

At her side stood Cora St-Croim, If anything could 
have obscaved her’ noblé;.gravefal loveliness tite cos- 
tame chosen for this: night would  hinve-accomplished 
thetransformation, for both’ coldtr and form were 
decidedly adverse: to her attractions: But, either from 
native tasteora fi ineappreciati 
that had probubly dictated the unnecessary disfigure- 
ment, Cora had both studied and provetl equal to the 
Occasion. 

The hue which was so unfavourable fo hor 
brunette skin’ was skilfully veiled woder a cloud of 
black lace, which gave 4 Spanish grace and charm to 
the maiden. Her black hair was arrauged in a pecu- 
liar but most classical style, and fastened: together by 
a golden arrow, 80 ee as to give actually the 
impression that it did secure the massive folds of the 
glossy hair; and so stately was the girl’s bearing, 
and so perfect was her form and face, that she always 
appeared to look best in the:last drese abe wore. 

Lhe glistening loveliness of Trissa Digby might 
well attract the eyes for @ brief space; but they wan- 
dered ever and anon to the clagsical and high-bred 
form which stood near, and the palm: would be infal- 
libly assigned to the more simple toilet and digni- 
fied bearing of. the unknown foundling. 

Mrs. Digby was'a connoisseur iu beauty. She de- 
tected the factata glance. Her plans were circum- 
vented whem too late for any redress. If Cora was a 
good actress the whole plan would be @ failure. 

The intended disfigurement wus a delusion, and 
eveu the comparatively insignificant: part could be 
turned to account with average talent, Mrs. Digby 
hasteved away with # heavy leartand clouded brow, 
which she strove vainly to conceal from her guests, 

But the Duke of Dunbar watched attentively the 
little pantomime, and guessed with secret triumph 
the tangled course of the evening's politics, while yet 
appare: tly directing his attention to the ligh-born 
but plain daughter of the minister of state who was 
placed beside him. 

‘Phere was unusually little delay in the drawing up 
of the curtain, for Mrs, Digby and her son were in- 
defatigable in their exertious, and the sligiitly modi- 
fied play begau with the poetic aud amusins repre- 
seutation of the fairy scenes. Trissa was lovely, 
there could be no doubt of it, but still there was a 
lack of spirit and nature in her acting that decidedly 
prevented her making what in theatrical phrase would 
be called a “ hit.” 

Mrs: Digby could perceive it, her maternal in- 
stincts were sufficiently quick for her to comprehend 
the deficiency. 

And when Hermia’s time'came, and the noble, high- 
bred figure of Cora St. Croix came on the stage, a 
few moments sufficed wo show tne difference bet ween 
genius and the conventionality of the young Trissa’s 
performance ; the calm grace; the nature, the force 
which were given in every look and word were at once 
revognized by the audience, 

Au involautary murmur of applause ran through 
the whole crowd asthe first sovne closed, and when 
at last the play was ended there was @ general cry 
for * Hermia.” 

The girl did not appear tilt it would have been 
affectation to delay, and Mr. Beauclerk insisted on 
leading her forward, 

But when she did at last glide quickly and 
modestly before the curtain, aud with her usual 
composed mien bowed gracefully to the cheering, the 
Duke of Duubar almost forgot to applaud in the 
well-satisfied admiration he felt for the superiority of 
soul that could rise so completely above any such 
ovation, 

Then Trissa Digby was summoned, as couldscarcely 
be avoided in compliment to the hostess mother 
and yoath and beauty of the daughter. 

But no one could mistake the difference of the 
reception, and once again a deep mark of annoyed 
disapprobation was: placed in the mental register of 
Mrs. Digby against the foundling ward. 

“I certainly have earned a rigut to take you in to 
supper aud make you my especial charge for the 
eveving, Miss St. Croix,” said Mr. Bewuclerk, when 
the guests adjourned to the drawing-room. “ Ko- 
member, I shall not yield you up even to the duke, 
who, 1 see, is careering most suspiciously towards 
us ” 





“Tam quite coutent—nay, I ought tosay grateful,” 
replied tive girl, with an unmistakeable glow oi pleasure 
iu ner face that fairly amused her companion. 
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“ Why, if Lmay ask?” he gaid, offering her his 
arm. 

“I do not know if I ought to explaim it,” she said, 
laughingly. “It might be too vain in your opinion, 
though reatly mewat in all humility.” 

“} could not think you vain;” be said, “ because it 
would be difficult. for you to think moro higlily of 
yourself than is just.” 

Cora shook her head sadly. 

“ But E donot, indeed’! do not,” she replied, “and 
I have but too much to depress any such vain folly 
in the ciroumstances whicli surrodnd me.” 

“ FT dare not inquire their nature,” said Mr. Beau- 
clerk, eagerly, “‘ but it is impossible they can be dis- 
paraging to one like you.” 

“lt has perhaps notliing to do with myself nor my 
own conduct,” she replied, “but a: great deal with 
what others may thiuk, You do not know that lam 
a foundling, Mr. Beauclerk,” she went on, “ and owe 
my very name to the place where 1 was diseovered 2” 

“* And that was?” asked the gentleman, eagerly, 

* Saint Croix,” she returned. “I was the only 
survivor of a vessel which went to pieces there, and 
found by the nativesas a mere infant, They bruught 
me up till I was about eight years old; and’ then [ 
was transferred to another guardian who: took pity 
on me, aud finally brougiit away from the place by a 
youny sailor, a mere boy himself, who took me to his 
home and mother. ‘Phat is niy history,” she said, 
somewhat proudly. “ You will see that the depen- 
dent on: cliarity can scarcely be very muck lifted up 
by any praise or flattery she might receive.” 

Mr. Beauclerk did not make tlie disclaimer that 
might have been perhaps'expected. He wae thougit- 
fuliand abstracted fora few moments, then he tarued 
to the girl with a half-apologetic smils. 

“T believe you cannot object to tell your age 80 far 
as you may know it yourself, Miss St. Croix,” ve said. 
“I have @ reason for asking that [ will soon ex- 
plain.” 

Cora returned the smile, 

“1 believe: myself to be about eighteen,” she re~ 
plied. “ At least it is sixteen years since the wreck, 
and I must have been then, [imagine, some yearauia 
half or so old, from what [ was informed as to my size 
and abilities,” she added, laughing. 

Mr. Beauclerk again paused for @ brief space. 

“It is singular, very singular,” he said. “If so, I 
am almost certain that it must have been the ‘ Zephyr’ 
that was the unfortunate vessel in question. J my- 
self, though but a lad at the time, happened to be at 
Saint Croix soon after that period, and I well re. 
member that the natives spoke of some such wreck, 
and also that a vessel of that name had been lost 
about that time. Do you really not know at all who 
were your parents, Miss St. Croix 2?” 

‘Not at all,” she said, sadly. 

“Surely there might be some clue,” he said. “It 
is barely possible that a list of the pussengers might 
be obtaiued even now at this distance of time. [ 
stall speak to Sir Fulke about it myself, if you will 
allow me,” he went on, seeing the bright colour 
mantle in her cheeks'at the words. 

“ You are kind, most kind,” she said, “ but I would 
not like to trespass ov Sir Fulke, who has been so ex- 
tremely kind: to mealready. However, if it is at all 
possible that such could be obtained, and you believe 
it might give some clae to those who may have had 
an infant with them, I fear I am selfish and sansuine 
enougt to accept such kind services from the sole 
friends on whom I have the poor claims of kindness 
and charity fora desolate orphan.” 


(To be continwed.) 








THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER LI, 

Curistmas Day had passed, bringing that good- 
will and great joy which were vouchsafed to the 
shepherds watching beneath the silver stars of 
Galilee. 

The bells had rung their chime of welcome, the 
carol singers had chanted theit blithe melodies, 
without the great gates of Ryhope Manor, and the 
wax lights had glowed, and the holly-wreaths hung 
green, and the mighty yule logs had blazed and 
crackled in the old-fashioned fireplace, and fair ladies 
and noble lords had féasted and sung and danced in 
the long, velvet-hung drawing-room, utterly unmind- 
fal of the two pale prisoners lying under sentence 
in the black-roofed jail and nearing their awful fate 
with every passing moment. 

Not one thought of these out of all Lady Ryhope’s 
numerous guests. 

And Christinas came and went, and that last, last 
day was so near. That was Friday, and on Thursday 
morning there was to be a double wedding at the 
Manor. , 

The villagers heard and marvelled, as much aa 
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they could marvel at any strange proceeding now. 
They were being surfeited with wonders, these sturdy 
Durham folk. 

A very quiet wedding it was to be. 

Lady Ryhope and Lord Raeburn were one couple, 
Sir Eustace and Lady Mary Thorndike the other. 
They were to be married in Ryhope Church in the 
drear December morning, drive home to the Manor, 
and partake of a wedding breakfast, and imme- 
diately thereafter take rail for the old city of the 
Cre-ars. 

A strange thing on the part of her ladyship, said 
the county families. Such indecent hurry, and the 
earl just murdered, and Miss Ryhope still unfound 
and unheard from. Surely Lady Ryhope must be 
losing her wits. They could not account for her 
freaks. 

The old families met in solemn conclave, and de- 
bated whether or not it was expedient to honour 
this most inopportune occasion with their presence. 
But the women ruled, as they generally do. 

The portly wives and blonde-haired daughters of 
county baronets and landed squires decided to go. 
Lady Ryhope and her son, the baronet, had a right 
to marry if they liked. Why should they object ? 

In the meantime the bride-elect made her arrange- 
ments, sublimely indifferent to all outside opinion. 
It pleased her and the man of her choice to con- 
summate their long-delayed nuptials, and all the 
gossip or the ghosts in the universe should not 
hinder. 

Once this foaming cup of passionate bliss had al- 
most touched her lips. She would not lose it now 
when she had bartered her soul to win it. 

She had suggested that her son should be wedded 
at the same hour, and the young baronet caught at 
the idea with feverish eagerness. 

Yes, it would be just the thing. They would all 
marry and leave England. ‘lhere would be safety 
from all coming harm in being stately Lady Mary’s 
husband. 

And Lady Mary was duly informed, and after 
some little hesitation she consented. For Lady 
Mary was not beuutiful, and her dainty feet had 
made pretty good progress along the path of life. 
She was rather eager to wed the handsome young 
Lord of Ryhope Manor, and she consented at last, 
and came down from her own country-seat in great 
splendour and with a long retinue of attendants. 

He had hitherto appeared decidedly indifferent in 
regard to his marriage, but now he was in a tremour 
of impatience. 

“If it were only over,” he thought, “and we were 
safely on our journey, I should feel safe,’ as if he, 
Baronet of iiyhope Manor, bridegroom elect of Lady 
Mary, with her dowry of Chetwood Heath and ten 
thousand a year, had aught to fear! 

Yet at every blast of wild banshee wind, at every 
clang of the great gates, he shuddered like one in 
mortal terror, 

In her dressing-room above, in the midst of all 
manner of dazzling splendour, sat Lady Ryhope, a 
dreamy smile on her comely face, which softened in 
a measure the hard and reckless expression it had 
got to wear within the last year. 

Everything was in readiness—her travelling robes 
laid out, the great trunks containing her marvellous 
trousseau corded and locked, and standing in the 
hall—the glittering wedding breakfast laid out in 
the white-and-silver drawing-room. In a few brief 
hours the one desire of her life would be won—she 
eg be the wife of the only man she had ever 
oved. 

“Heavens !”? she murmured, ‘how hard I have 
fought for my triumph. But I never failed alto- 
gether in my life. I will not fail now! He shall be 
mine in spite of fate itself !” 

She set her teeth hard, glancing nervelessly around 
the brilliantly lighted room, as if she feared that 
awful, dead face might rise again, as it had risen 
once before on her wedding-day. Her eyes glittered 
with an unnatural light, and her breath came in 
gasps. 

She arose, and, crossing the room, poured out a 
glass of brandy and swallowed it at a draught. 

“TI won't be a coward,” she said, defiantly, seat- 
ing herself before the glowing hearth, and putting 
her dainty feet on the silver rim of the fender ; “ let 
his ghost come—who cares? It must have been 
all an absurd fancy. I’ve been foolish, that’s all. 
His coffin was empty, to be sure,” with a violent 
shudder and enother anxious glance ; “ but then he 
died suddenly, and the doctors took him away, that’s 
all. I won’t be superstitious now, I who have dared 
somuch! My path is clear at last—at last!” lying 
back in her velvet chair with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“After to-morrow I shall be safe—and so will 
Eustace. On Friday Ichabod will be hung, and 
then the affair will die out; and Eustace will forget 
it when he’s Lady Mary’s husband and master of 
Chetwood ; and, better than all, she will be gone — 
that girl Daisy! Ah!” with a deep breath and an 
awful look in her eyes, “if 1 could see her hung too 
—if I only could! But she’s a convict, and she 
can’t come back to trouble me. I’ve managed my 





cards well—all is safe—I ought to enjoy my happi- 
ness and my great wealth. I am heiress to all the 
Pevensey estates now that my father is dead, and in 
my own right too. I shall bring my lord a noble 
dowry. I will be happy; gold will buy happiness, 
they say, and we'll not return to England for years 
—never again perhaps. 

‘* May will never return, at least I hope not. If 
she do ’tis no concern of mine—I’ve cast her off, and 
that lumbering Squire Renshawe may pick her up if 
he likes. I never could bear the child. She always 
reminds me of that strange woman who nursed her, 
when I was go ill at the old convent on the Rhone. 
It was singular that the girl should resemble her so 
much! Pah! it makes me shudder to think of it 
all! I won’t think of it! I’m well rid of all incum- 
brances, and to-morrow is my wedding-morn! I 
shall marry the man I love! Heavens, what an un- 
earthly blast, and how the sleet tinkles! I’m grow- 
ing foolish! I'll ring for Tulip to dress me, and go 

own.” : 

Tulip cane; and in her mauve satin and garnets, 
and billowy laces, the stately bride-elect went down 
to meet her bridegroom. 

He was there, well dressed, handsome, and at his 
ease. He had driven over in the sleet and storm, 
bringing his trunks and his valet, to spend the night 
at the Manor, and be in readiness for the morrow. 

He looked up from the chess-board before him as 
Lady Ryhope entered, and his handsome, sleepy, 
Spanish eyes brightened. 

“ She is a handsome woman, by George!’ he so- 
liloquized, “‘ and I can’t do better than to take her! 
That was a lucky stroke that took off old Sir Burke, 
her father! She'll bring me all the Pevensey 
wealth now! And,egad! I’ll hold a tight rein on 
her when she’s once in harness. She shall pay me 
for the sacrifice I’m making. How she does love 
me, and has loved me all her life long! What an 
idiot she is! She’s blushing like a girl in her teens 
at sight of me! 

“* And look at our baronet! Such a hang-dog look 
I never saw on any man’s face! His guilt is patent 
to every one who sees him. He fancies I’m ignorant 
of his secret! Ha, ha! wait till I’m installed pater 
familias, my boy, then we'll see! A secret’s a deuced 
fine thing to hold over a man’s head. You're well 
under my thumb, Sir Eustace! Your fine revenues 
will have to suffer, if you buy my silence. 

‘Poor, pretty Daisy,” he continued, with a half- 
sigh, “‘ it makes me sore to think of her, ’fore George, 
it does. If ever I was spooney ’twas about her. 
Whata riddle she is! The one woman I ever met 
who did not find me irresistible. I wish she would 
have accepted my terms. I'd have saved that fiddle- 
playing heir of Clanronald, and our baronet here 
might have swung. 

“Gad, if I thought ske’d consent even now I 
b’lieve I’d give her the chance. She is the hand- 
somest woman in England, without doubt, and the 
proudest. Blue blood there, and no mistake. How 
cleverly Lady Ryhope trapped the poor thing with 
that diamond theft. You’re a fiend, my Lady Laura, 
but you’ll get your match if you marry me! And I 
s’pose it must be. It won’t do so well to back out 
a second time, though I b’lieve she’d take me back 
even if 1 did! Women are such spoonies! 

* [ll have to give up that black-eyed nymph. I’ll 
swear I hate it. She won’t live six months after 
she’s transported, and I fancy,if I’m sharp, I may 
get the Clanronald heritage in my own hands. Well- 
a-day, one can’t have all one desires. My Lady 
Laura is the best match by far, but I’d a deuced 
sight sooner take the other. But I’m not the fellow 
to break my heart for any woman. Whatarow there 
is without! Wind and hail—and snow! We shall 
have a delectable morning for our wedding I’m 
thinking.” 

Morning came, a bitter, black, stormy December 
dawn. But the preparations for the double wedding 
went on. In the grim, gray dawn the Manor was 
one blaze of light. Flowers bloomed, silver and gold 
flashed, velvet and silk glowed rich and warm in the 
mellow wax-lights ; no one heeded the beating storm 
without. 

At nine the carriages were ready, the thorough- 
bred horses champing impatiently at their bits. 

The bridal retinue filed down the slippery, black- 
oak staircase, Lady Mary magnificently wrapped in 
velvet and ermine, but wearing a wan, peaked face. 
Lady Ryhope was imperially serene, but she cast 
covert glances from side to side, her heart thrilled 
with an awful fear lest that spectre face shouldrise 
up and confront her again, 

But poor Sir Roger’s ghost did not appear; the 
long halls were silent and untenanted, and the car- 
riages rolled away through the driving storm. 

‘The rector and his curate were in waiting, and in 
Ryhope chapel, before the altar under which the 
dead baronet’s empty coffin lay, Lady Ryhopeuttered 
her ma:riage vows a second time. 

The double wedding was over, and in the chill, 
stormy morning, followed by a few of the tenantry 
and feebly cheered, the bridal carriages rolled back. 

The wedding-breakfast was eaten, the bridal con- 





gratulations uttered, and in the earliest outgoing 
oan the noble party took their flight for ancient 
me, 





CHAPTER LII. 

Ir was Thursday night, and the wild winter storm 
had not abated. 

Daisy and Ichabod had had their last interview, 
spoken their last farewell. They had conducted her 
down to his cell just before the lurid, stormy sunset. 

He was lying on his low his head propped up 
against the wall, his violin and some sheets of music 
just within his reach. His eyes had a strange look, 
and on his white face, with its vivid hectic burning 
on cheeks and lips resteda divine serenity that did 
not belong to earth. 

He talked with Jack, who was present at the in- 
terview, about old times, laughing with boyish glee 
over little incidents of their boyhood; then he be- 
came silent, his brow resting on his frail, transpa- 
rent hand. ‘ 

“*T hada blessed dream last night,” he said, at 
last, turning his shining eyes toward Daisy, “‘andI 
have a faucy, Daisy, that it will cometrue. {thought 
my last hour had come; I heard them hammering 
away at the gallows, I was driven out from the jail- 
yard seated on my caffin. Everything was in readi- 
ness. I was trying to nerve myself to meet my doom 
when all at once a beauteous form appeared, hover- 
ing above me, on gleaming silver wings. It was 
May—Miss Ryhope, Daisy! her face, her eyes, her 
hair! I knew her in an instant. She seemed to 
outspread her wings and they bore me away, up 
through the blue air above the gallows and the star- 
ing crowd, into some sunny realm, where flowers 
were blooming and silver waters were murmuring.” 

“Oh, Ichabod!” Daisy burst forth; ‘it is a 
token from Heaven, a sign that some deliverance is 
coming!” 

A solemn look filled his eyes. 

“ Yes, Daisy,’’ he said. “ It was a sign of deliver- 
ance—a token that I shall be taken away before that 
awful hour.. I have prayed for it, and | think the 
answer was sent last night, Iam glad,” he added, 
simply, an ineffable tenderness in his face, “ that 
she brought the token.” 

Daisy clung to him, sobbing in passionate grief. 
He stroked her hair caressingly. 

“Don’t fret, poor Daisy,” he said; “I am willing 
to go—indeed I am. Life and all its hopes have 
drifted from me—I am resigned. Heaven will com- 
fort you, dear, and make it right for you in its own 
time,’ 

And thus their last interview ended. Daisy had 
thought to tell her brother of his right to the Clan- 
ronald heritage, but she forbore. Why should she 
disturb his peace of mind with any earthly concerns 
when he was already drifting into the wide, wide sea 
of eternity ? 

They parted in silence, and Daisy went back to 
her own cell in the black gloom of the stormy winter 
twilight. Captain Turf was with her for the last, 
last time. Twice he had turned to go, and his heart 
had failed him. 

*T can’t!” he broke out at last, his voice thick 
and hoarse, his dark face white with agony, “ I can’t 
go! Ihave just found you, Daisy, and I can’t give 
you up—it will kill me. How could I live—tree, 
comfortable, at leisure—and you toiling there? Ob, 
good Heaven! I think Iam going mad! ‘The pre- 
vious moments are running by, and I can do nothing. 
In a few hours they will tear you from me! I can’t 
—I won’t bear it! I shall become a murderer! 
I can’t see the people live who have brought this 
upon you.” 

Daisy crossed to where he stood and leaned her 
cheek against his shoulder. Her tears were stream- 
ing like rain. ; 

“I don’t deserve this love, Jack,” she said; “ but 
if I could stay with youl would be true and faith- 
ful—I would, indeed, Jack.” ’ 

“T know it!” he cried. “I trust you with all my 
soul, my beautiful, beautifuldarling! And must L 
lose you now ?” ‘ 

His voice and face almost awed thegirl. She for- 
got herself in her desire to comfort him. sata 

“Dear Jack,” she said, touching his hair with 
tender, caressing fingers, “you must not take 
it so hard—there is some little left to hope for, even 
now |” ; 

“No,” he interposed, almost fiercely, “ there's 
nothing left to hope for. If they take you from me, 
I shall die, that’s all!” : 

* Oh, no,” she replied, struggling to appoar calm, 
while her lips quivered and grew pale. ‘“ There's 
more for you to do than that—it isn’t so bad as wo 
make it, dear! The years will not last for ever. I 
shall get back some time, if I live-——” are 

But you won’t live, Daisy. You won’t live six 
months in that place.” - 

“Oh, no, I am stronger than you think for. I 
may live—and whether I live or dic, as Ichabod 
says, Heaven will make it right in the end—and, 
oh, Jack,” she added, with a wild gush of tears, “+ 
will try to live for your dear sake. I may come 
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back, and if you feel as I do we shall be happy after 
all. Our lives will be like the early spring days, 
dark and stormy in the opening, but serene and 
cloudless in their noontide splendour and evening 
repose.” 

He clasped her close. ‘ 

“T do feel as you do,” he said; “I would wait a 
life-time if I could hope to win you in the end—but, 
oh, my darling, you will be in Heaven before the 
time rolls round.’ 4 

“ Perhaps not.. Out of the heart are the issues 
of life—and my heart must live for your dear love’s 
sake, 

She did not believe a word sho uttered, but the il- 
lusive hope with which she strove to comfort him 
comforted her also; and when he left her she was 
somparitively cheerful. 4 

From the prison the young officer went to his 
mother’s cottage and sat down to think and assure 
himself that nothing more remained to be done. 

In Daisy’s presence the young man had restrained 
himself, but now, pacing up and down the familiar 
room in grandfather’s old cottage, his despair and 
excitement all bounds. 

‘Great Heaven !” he exclaimed, “ what will poor 
Daisy do ?”’ 

And seizing his hat he rushed out again in the 
direction of the prison. 

At the black, barred door hemet the young Squire 
of Beechwood. 

“Ts it you, Turf?” he said, shaking the ice and 
water from his great-coat. ‘It must be terrible in 
there for those two poor children. I could not rest 
at home. _ I wish we could speak to them, Turf.” 

Jack went to the barred window, but all within 
was as silent asthe grave. Even the sentinel on 
guard had retreated from the wild fury of the storm. 

‘ Daisy !”" he called, gently; ‘ Daisy, can you hear 
me?’ 

There was no response, the prison walls were too 
thick for the poor prisoners to hear. 

But presently, while they stood waiting, soft and 
sweet, above the roar and thunder of the storm, 
arose the notes of Ichabod’s violin. Down there ia 
the black murderer’s cell, only an hour or two from 
death, the lad was pouring out his last supplication 
in strains too sweet and sad for earth. 

The two men listened with a solemn feeling at their 
hearts, but just_as the great bell at Ryhope Manor 
began to strike the midnight hour a close carriage 
came flying through the storm and dashed down the 
lane that led to the “ Ryhope Arms.” 


(To be continued.) 
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OCHAPTER LI, 

Jusr across the hall in her own room Edith lay, 
now singing snatches of some lullaby to an unseen 
child, which she hushed in her arms, now talking of 
the rain upon the window pane, the tramp upon the 
stairs, the roar in the streets, and again laughing 
deliriously at something she said, which seomed 


to strike even heras ridiculous. And by her Mr, 
Schuyler sat, with the fear of death in his heart, when 
Gertie came in and told him there was really death 
in the next room, aud asked if he had any orders to 
give. 

““None—no, do what you like,” he answered, 
quickly; then glancing at the white face on the 
pillow, and remembering that she who lay dead be- 
neath his roof was his young wife’s mother, he rose 
and added; “I'll go myself and see her;’’ and, fol- 
lowing Gertie, he soon stood by the motionless form 
of her who had been his mother-in-law, and whose 
presence in his house had annoyed him so much. 

But she would trouble him no more, All he could 
do for her now was to give her a burial, and for 
Edith’s sake that burial should be as perfect in its ap- 
pointments as if the dead had been his own mother 
or Miss Rossiter herself, whom twenty carriages had 
followed to the grave. 

There were almost as many as that drawn up be- 
fore the house on the Hill on the day of the funeral, 
for far and near the people knew of the aged mother 
who died before she had even seen her daughter's 
handsome home, and of the chamber where Edith 
lay, raving in mad delirium, and tearing her bright 
hair until they tied her hands to keep them from far- 
ther mischief. Andso they came from every quarter 
and filled the house to overflowing, save the south 
wing, where Edith lay ; that was bolted against them, 
aud the murmur of the gathering multitude did not 
penetrate there enough to awaken the slightest in- 
terest in Edith. 

Only a very few beside myself were permitted to 
see the dead woman lying so still, and to us, who 
looked upon her, there came ne suspicion that we had 
ever seen that face before, It was very calm and 
peaceful in its last sleep, and many said, ‘‘ She must 





have been fine-looking when in health,” while in 
every heart there wasa profound pity for the stranger 
for whom there was no relative, no mourner at the 
grand funeral except Gertie, whose tears fell like 
rain upon the placid face. 

During the service Mr. Schuyler left Edith long 
enough to come down to the parlour and listen while 
the prayers were said, then he went back to Edith, 
and strangers did the rest, making the funeral seem 
so sad and lonely without a blood relation there ex- 
cept the little Arthur, Edith’s boy, whose shoulder 
knots and sash were black, and whom Gertie led by 
the hand when she went out to the carriage which 
was to take her to the grave as first aud ouly 
mourner, 

“Go with me, Miss Armstrong,” she whispered as 
she passed me in the hall, and 1 followed after her 
until, just as the carriage was reached, and she was 
about to enter, I felt a sudden rush behind me, and 
was conscious that something unusual was agitating 
the crowd and causing it to divide and fall back as if 
to give room for some one. 

lt was for Godfrey, who, flushed and excited, made 
his way through a throng of people, and lifting 
Gertie from the ground as if she had been a feather’s 
weight put her in the carriage before she knew 
whose arms encircled her in so tender, masterful a 
manner as if they had a right. Little Arthur was 
put in next, and then Godfrey followed himself, 
closing the door behind him, and effectually shuttiug 
me out. 

But I knew it was better so, and was glad he was 
there, a help and a comfort to Gertie, on whom the 
whole funeral had seemed to rest before. 

By the merest accident he had heard that morning 
from Tom Barton of Mrs, Barrett’s death and Edith’s 
illness, and had taken the next train for home, which 
he reached jus: in time to join in the long procession 
which wound its way across the fields through the 
carriage road which led to the cemetery. Nor was his 
coming inopportune, Me had a feeling he afterward 
said to me that everything would devolve on Gertie, 
who would need somebody to sustain her. And she 
did, and when recovered from the first shock of find- 
ing Godfrey beside her and caring for her so kindly, 
and feeling that no farther responsibility rested upon 
her, she gave way, and her head dropped for a mo- 
ment on his shoulder as she sobbed out: 

“Oh, Godfrey, what made you come? I am so 
glad, so glad.” 

“ What for you tie, then, if you’se glad?” Arthur 
said, looking curiously from Gertie to Godfrey and 
from Godfrey back to Gertie, as if not quite sure that 
all was right. 

Arthur was greatly attached to his tall brother God- 
frey, and hung about him constantly after the re- 
turn from the grave, and told both Mrs, Tiffe and his 
father that “ Dirtie had tied on Dodfrey’s coat ’cause 
she was so glad ‘danmusser’ was dead.” 

Then Mr. Schuyler's eyebrows nearly met together 
and he was moré than ever convinced that his son 
had done a very unwise thing in coming home just 
when he did. Godfrey had intended to return that 
same night if possible, but when he spoke of it before 
Gertie it seemed to him that her soft eyes pleaded 
with him to stay, and when he stood for a moment as 
he did at Edith’s bedside and saw how ill she was 
he felt that to leave was impossible until the balance 
was turned one way or the other and he knew whe- 
ther his fair young stepmother lived or died. 

From the moment when Edith fell fainting across 
her mother’s feet, with the bitter denunciation against 
that mother on her lips, she had never known a mo- 
ments’ consciousness, but had either lain like one from 
whom life had fled for ever, or raved in wild delirium 
as she tossed from side to side, trying in vain to free 
herself from the strong arms whichin mercy held her 
so fast. Her baby, her lost baby, was her theme; 
but at first Mr. Schuyler attached no meaning to it, 
thinking it but natural that her mind should dwell 
upon the little oue dead before it was born. Still, it 
was strange, he thought, that her mind should take 
such fancies, when she raved about it so furiously, 
begging him to go and findit and rescue it from the 
streets, and bring it to her, so she could tell it she 
was not altogether to blame. 

“Ob, my daughter! my lost daughter!” she would 
moan; “where are you now, and where have you 
been these many years, when I thought you dead in 
your little grave?” 

Then she would whisper to some fancied person 
standing by her bed, and ask him to forgive her for 
the wrong done to his child, and when her husband 
said to her, gently: “Edith, darling, you have not 
harmed our child,” she would answer him : 
“Not you—not yours! Ob, you don’t know—you 
would kill me if you did! Oh, my baby! my baby, 
who went in the rain!” 

What she meant he could not think, and he grew 
oid and woru as he watched beside her, listening to 
her ravings and trying to find some cause for them. 





She never mentioned her mother, and did not know 
when she died ; but she seemed quieter that day, and 
while the people were at the grave she suffered her 
husband, for the first time since her illness, to hold 
her hand in his and stroke her thin, white face; but 
her lips quivered and the hot tears rained down her 
cheeks as she kept whispering: 

“T amso sorry, Howard—so sorry! and I did not 
know it, or I would have toldyou.” 

“Sorry for what, darling? There's nothing to be 
sorry for,” he said, as he kissed her tears away and 
bade her try to sleep. 

She knew Godfrey when he went in to see her, and 
as if feeling intuitively that she hada friend in him 
she suffered him to hold her and lay passive in his 
arms while she tried to tell him something, he could 
not make out what, only it was about a child lost in 
the streets, whom he was to find and to bring to her 
** pure, spotless, unharmed.” 

She lay great stress on the last words, and Godfrey 
promised to do her bidding if she would go to sleep 
and not distress herself so much, 

“T will, L will. See, I’m asleep!” she said, closing 
her eyes tightly, and lying so still that in a few mo- 
ments she was asleep. 

Exhausted nature could endure no Jonger, and she 
=“ on for half an hour or more, while Godfrey held 

er. 

When she awoke Gertie was standing near, and at 
sight of her a bright smile broke over Edith’s face 
as she looked up at Godfrey and said: 

* You found her, didn’t you, pure and unspotted as 
an angel ?” 

Nobody knew at all what she meant, or spoke to 
her as she fondled Gertie’s face and hands, and 
asked her where she had been so long, and how it 
was she was so fair and sweet, so different from the 
girls in the street. Then for a moment consciousness 
struggled to assert itself, and she seemed to know 
who Gertie was, and whispered to her: 

“Stay with me—I am better when I see you,” 

Once before Gertie’s presence had called her back 
from the border land of death, and now she was so 
much quieter with her there that Gertie became her 
constant nurse and never left her except for the rest 
which she absolutely needed. In this condition of 
affairs Godfrey had no chance for seeing Gertie 
alone, except ou one occasion, when he met her fora 
moment in a side hall, and, stopping her as she was 
passing him, sa‘d to her: 

“ Gertie, have you not changed your mind? Must 
your answer to me be always the same ?’ 

“Yes, Godfrey, always the same. Go back to 
Alice; try to love her. You will be happier so,” 
was Gortie’s reply, and Godfrey answered : 

“ Never, so long as I have my senses, 1 will wait 
for you a thousand years,”’ 

Hetried to kiss her hand, but she snatched it from 
him, and hurried away to the sick-room. The next 
day he returned to London, and soon after Julia, in 
a letter to her father, spoke of her brother as having 
escorted Alice to a grand party given by the Mont- 
gomeries. 

This piece of news Mr. Schuyler managed to con- 
vey to Gertie, who felt a pain in her heart. 

Edith was better now. ‘The fearful paroxysms had 
ceased, and she lay very quiet and still, seldom 
speaking to any one, and, what was very strange, 
shuddering and manifesting actual distress when her 
husband came to her with words and acts of tender- 
ness, 

“ Don’t, please ; I can’t bear it,” she said to him 
once when he brought a pretty bouquet and laid it 
upon her pillow. 

He thought the perfume offended her, and took the 
flowers away ; then, sitting down beside her, told her 
how glad he was that she was better, and how deso- 
late the house seemed without his darling. 

For a moment she listened to him while every 
muscle in her face worked painfully ; then, bursting 
into tears, she put up both her hands to hide her 
face and cried: 

* Don’t, Howard, you break my heart. Oh, How- 
ard, my husband, pity me, but don’t make it harder 
with words of love. Go away, please, and do not 
come again till I send for you; then you will want to 

0.” 

He felt hurt and wounded, but did as she bade him, 
and left her with Gertie; nor did he see her again 
for one whole week, except when she was asleep, 
and could not be disturbed by his presence. Then 
he would go in, and bending over her kiss her white 
face softly, and smoothe the golden brown hair, and 
calling her his poor darling leave behind some little 
token to show that he had been there. 

At last Edith asked for her mother suddenly and 
in a way which admitted of no prevarication, and 
Gertie told her the truth, breaking the news to her 
as carefully as possible and wiping away the tears 
which feil in torrents as she told of the funeral for 
which no exvense had been spared. 
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“Mr. Schuyler bade us do everything we thought 
you would like to have done,” Gertie said, and then 
Edith’s heart seemed bursting with a storm of tears 
and sobs and piteous cries which Gertie could not 
understand. 

“Oh, my husband, my noble husband, what will 
he say ?—what will he say ?” she murmured to her- 
self, while Gertie stood looking at her and wondered 
what it was which troatled her so much. 

At last she grew quiet and, turning to Gertie, she 
said: 

“ Now tell me how mother died and who was with 
her and what she said.” 

And Gertie told her what had passed in the cham- 
ber of death, the terrible remorse for something 
which was evidently weighing on Mrs. Barrett's 
mind, the bitter repentance, the peace which came 
at last, and the message left for Mrs. Schnyler. 

“She was very particular about that,” Gertie said, 
“for she thought you might be unhappy perhaps if 
you did not know it, and she said you would forgive 
her somewhen.” 

“Yes, I may, I’lltry. I hope I do, but itis very 
hard,” Edith replied, and then for an hour or more 
she lay with her eyes closed, though she was not 
asleep, and when at last she opened tem she asked 
where her husband was and expressed a wish to see 
him. 

Gertie told her thatas she was so much better and 
did not need him constantly he had gone away to 
London for two or three days, she believed, 

“ His going was very sudden,” she said, “and I 
knew nothing of it till just before he went there ; he 
came to me amd said it was necessary, and if you 
asked for him I was to tell you he would be back 
very soon. I should not be surprised if he came to- 
night.” 

instead of manifesting any disappointment Edith 
seemed relieved at her husband’s absence, as if it gave 
her a little longer respite. Alas, she little dreamed 
why he had to go away, or of the fearful storm of 
anguish through which he had passed, and which left 
its marks upon him so plainly that when at the close 
of the third day he came back Gertie who met him 
first in the ball started in surprise and asked what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing, only tired ; how is Mrs. Schuyler?” he 
said, and his voice sounded husky and nnnatural, 
while it seemed to Gertie as if he stooped and tottered 
like an old man as he went slowly up the stairs, hold- 
ing to the banisters and pausing once as if to rest. 

He did not go straight to Edith’s room, but into his 
little library, and Gertie took him some biscuits and 
a glass of wine, for she was frightened at his weak- 
ness and exhaustion. He thanked her for her thought- 
fulness and said, with a faint smile: 

“Ido need something. Ihave scarcely tasted food 
since I left home. How many days ago is that, 


Gertie?” 
His manner was strange, and Gertie stayed with 
him and made him drink the wine and eat a biscuit, 


and then watched bim curiously as he went down the 
hall to Edith’s room, which he entered and shut the 
door, 

(To be continued.) 





A LABOUR OF LOVE. 
sane amamenieme 
CHAPTER III. 

JENNIE stood before the post-officein Morley, a vil- 
lage some fifteen miles from Little Catesty, earnestly 
looking at an envelope she held in her hand. It was 
the letter she had written last night to her mother, 
breaking the news to her that she would not return 
that night. If sise posted it here Mrs. Vail-would get 
it in the afternoon, and vould not trace her to Little 
Catesby by the postmark, as she would doif the letter 
were posted at Little Catesby. 

Jennie was hesitating whether to send it at all 
though. She was feeling very strange and dashed ; 
she had two minds ahout staying away from home. 
Supposing she gut Mr. Gardiuer to promise to befriend 
her, and all went on swimmingly, why shouldn’t she 
go home and keep the secret too? She could get 
back quite comfortably by eight o’elock in the even- 
ing, and nota sou: would know the difference whether 
she had spent the day at the Crystal Palace or in 
Little Catesby. 

“Haw! I say, now!” drawled a voice in her ear. 

She started violently and dropped the letter. 

“Ob! beg pardon, miss,” cried tie bulbous little 
man, gallantly picking it up, coolly reading the 
address, and slipping it into the box. “ Writing to 
your ma,eh? Sorry I frightened you—no offence 
meant. Look here, you kaow—you don’t really waut 
to keep that dawg ?” 

“Indeed I do. I won’t—I can’t sell him,” said 
Jennie, indignantly. “ Haven’t I said so plainly ?” 

Aud she stepped aside, 


| 


| 





“But, aw—really now, you know, what does 4 little 
girl like you want of a great eating brute ?” persisted 
the man, keeping at her side. “ Just think ‘how much 
prettier a new bonnet anda silk dress would make 
ye look—it's just you, my dear, that would set off a 
’andsome silk!—than that big calf at-your heels _—” 

But Jennie heard no more, for at this juncture the 
warning whistle of the train sounded, and ehe took 
to the heels in question and vanished into the railway 
station, followed by the discomfited stare of the little 
man, who then sauntered up the street, whistling dis- 
mally. 

Jennie regained her seat, and they were gliding on 
again. Her letter was off—there was no drawiug 
back now. 

She was committed to that sacred mission now— 
she must go on to the end. ‘ 

At ten minutes past ten they glided out of Morley 
station ; at fifteen minutes past ten they shot into a 
tunnel with a shrill whistle. . 

Then there came a curious hissing sound mingling 
with the rumble, the swift clack-clack of the wheels 
grew slower and slower, a stifling steam filled the 
air—they came to a dead stop. 

Everybody threw up their windows and looked out, 
with cries of excitement-and terror ; Jennie, of course, 
among the rest. 

There was a lamp in a niche just opposite the car- 
riage in which she sat, and it shone full upon the 
sweet child-face with all the blood blanched out of it, 
and the clasped hands, and the glittering tear that 
fell upon ‘them. 

“ My child, there is nothing to fear,” said a voice, 
lower than ail the other frightened voices around, but 
audible from its very curt composure. 

She looked round. From the next window leaned 
the colonel who had spoken to her in the London sta- 
tion, smiling kindly at her. 

‘““What has happened?” gasped the young girl, 
looking with dread into the black waters which were 
rushing into the tunnel, completely submerging the 
track. 

“ Nothing very alarming,” said the gentleman, :re- 
assuringly. “The river has overflown the line, I 
suppose, and put out the engine’s fire. Ina few min- 
utes, probably, our prison doors will be unlocked, and 
we shall be invited to continue our journey on foot.” 

And as he spoke they cculd hear the guards shout- 
ing : 

“Keep your seats!” and carriage doors far down 
the black throat of the tunnel being unlocked. 

Jennie stole a grateful glance at the wounded sol- 
dier. 

“Thank you,” said she, with her own peculiarly 
pretty smile. ‘I’m not at all frightened now.” 

As their eyes met, the cool purple ones dwelling 
pleasediy on the sunny gray ones, a distant whistle 
struck upon their ears, and a hoarse voice in aneigh- 
bouring carriage yelled : 

“ There’s the Newbury train due at Little Catesby 
five minutes after us! Great Heaven, we’re lost!” 

The purple eyes and the gray eyes were fixed im- 
moveably upon each other as this was said, and a 
sudden flasi broke from each. 

* Little girl,” said the colonel, softly,‘ we are going 
to die.” 

“T know,’’ said Jennie, with awe, 

** And you don’t scream and go into hysteries like 
these others !” 

“ There isnotime. I want to think.” 

“ Poor child! you are very young to die!” 

“Oh, what will my mother do?” 

“1 too have a mother whose heart will ache for 
this day’s work.” 

“ Have you, sir? Heaven help her!” 

My little one, reach me your hand, will you?” 

Jennie held it out instautly, and the colonel clasped 
it close. 

** Let us wait this way, shall we?” said he, softly, 

“Yes,” said Jennie. 

They waited hand in hand, 

It came, with indescribable tumult and horror, 4 
crashing knell, an upheaving of all around, a jurid 
chavs, a blank. 

* ~ * * . 
Jennie recovered herself in time. 
man was pouring brandy down ‘her throat, 
her head on his knee—a brown, rough man in mole- 
skin. 

‘Be any bones broke?” asked he, when at last she 
made out to sit up. 

“N—no, I think not, thank you,” faltered she, 
giddily getting on her feet. 

The man burried away to help some one else. 

Jennie sat down again on the sorrel-grown ground, 
for the sights she saw and the sounds she heard 
were awful. 

The top of the railway embankment was perfectly 
covered with dead and wounded bodies laid out on 
the oor. Half-distracted folks threaded their way 
through the stark and the writhing forms, wildly 


searching for friends. Some knelt, with fixed and 
horrified faces, beside. poor mangled, motionless 
heaps, over which a:‘shawl or a rug had:been merci- 
fully thrown, 

Men were constantly bearing up more victims from 
the railway cutting beneath, and moans and cries of 
the -most agoniziug description filled the air. 

Beyond this carnival of death yellow eornfields 
spread like golden frieze, glossy thorn hedgerows 
marked white, warm, dusty highways, pink-tiled 
cottages dotted the landscape, end Morley River 
wound in and out, like a silvered ribbon, at the foot 
of the fir-crowned hill which the tunnel pierced, A 
cool breath came from across the moor, laden with 
scents stolen from briar-bushes and thyme-plots, and 
wild hyaciuths, and a‘ soft sunshine jrradiated the 
whole scene. 

In « few minutes Jennie’s first feeling of faintness 
wore off and she flew to look for the calonel. 

She found him soon, guided to him by his military 
cloak and. by. the group which hungover him. 

The colanel’s eyes .were.closed, the faint, soft smile 
was still on his white lips, but be. was.deathly pale, 

“ Is he alive?” oebatamaion flitting mp to bis side 
and throwing herself on her knees beside;him. 

All drew back respectiully, bat.made no reply, so 
Jennie, in a burst of generoys.grief that;he had been 
the one to die and. she te,escape, jidted the handsome 
head upon her lap, and with reverent hands and 
streaming tears dvessed bis amber ourlsand smoothed 
his ruffled. attire,thiaking:ef the mother he had men- 
tioned, 

But while she: wept +e opened hie.eyes wide with 
a heavy-sigh. 

A faint smile ‘lit up his ghastly face as he saw 
Jenuie. 

“ It’s the little girlagain! .So-welve both escaped 
after all——” He broke off suddenly, a cold dew 
ouzing out all over his eolourless ‘face, and his expres- 
sion changed toa cold resignation. ‘* Girl,” gaid he, 
curtly, “I’m dying. My wound has burst out afresh, 
I have not many more prinutes‘to live. Bring Giles 
—l beg your pardon—my servant, whom you may 
have noticed with me—ifthe is alive, that ig to say.” 

Without a word she laid the golden head ypon the 
rust-red sorrél and went to do his bidding, She goon 
fouud Giles—and he was not alive. He lay, poor old 
faithful fellow, with one afm curled under his head 
as if asleep, but when she touched himshe knew that 
he was dead. So then she ran back to the colonel 
and gently told him the truth, 

“ Oh, let me do something for you!” faltered Jennie, 
her heart ia her eyes. ‘‘ What can I do?” 

He looked at her wistfully, 

“Don’t let me die without one friendly band to 
close my eyes,” said he, faintly. *‘ 1 know it isa great 
deal to ask, but will you stay with me till the end?” 

Without a word she-sat down and lifted the golden 
head upon her lap. 

“Thank you!” murmured he, looking .up at the 
grave child-face touched now bya reverent look of 
awe. 

The colonel’s failing eyes passed curiously over 
her, and not without half-smile atthe simplicity and 
poverty of herappearance, then returned to her face 
and dwelt long aud yearningly upon it. 

* Child,” he said, at last, “there is goodness in your 
face, and Lamsure there is nothing but goodness in 
your innocent heart. Iam dying without a soul be- 
longing tome near; they will never. know what be- 
came of:me unless-you bear tomy mother my dying 
message,” and he gazed imploringly at her. 

** Indeed I will, only ‘tell me what I can do for 
you,”’ answered Jennie, in a. sweet, tremulous voice, 

“ Oh, thanks !” said the colonel, earnestly, and then 
‘he lay silent, for.a:spasm of agouy racked him, and 
the beads ef perspiration burst. out upon his brow. 

She wiped them away swith her cheap little cotton 
handkerchief, and her-tears dropped fast as she did 
80, her tribute to the death of the beautiful. 

“ Don’t'cry,” whispered the soldier, with his faint 
smile. of pleasure. ** Why should you ory for me ?” 

“ Because I’m so sorry !” returned Jennie, artiessly. 

“ Sorry for you andsorry fer your mother. Ikuow 
how mothers feel about their obildren,” she added, 
sedately. 

The purple eyes softened strangely. 

* What a perfect messenger you will make!” said 
he, with a balf-sigh. ‘‘My poor mother could not 
have the news brought her by a more tender one, 
And she will need to'be.tenderly told that Iam gone, 
for her heart is bound up in me.” 

There was another sad silence, during which the 
colonel. appeared to muse aver a painful past ; and 
whew he next spoke his voice.was \so faiut and low 
that Jennie could scarcely hear him. 

“Go to an estste pear Haythorpe-in-the-Marsh 
owned by Sir Marcus Thorneliff. He is my father. 
Ask for Lady Thorneliff, my step-mother, I have 
not been on good terms with my father for four or 





five years past, so there is uo use of exposing your- 
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self to probable gruffness by asking to see him. No 
messenger of mine would receive a welcome at Sir 
Marcus’s hands!” and Colonel Thorncliff smiled bit- 
terly, then catching the expression of half-terror, half- 
veneration on the gentle face of his companion, he 
added, quickly: “Don’t be afraid, dear child; my 
mother will protect you, Tell her that I commended 
you to her peculiar care by the love she bore me 
before she transferred it to Miss Annabel Ingrave. 
Child, can you keep a secret ?” demanded he, abruptly. 

Jennie flushed crimson. 

“ Yes, sir,” said.she, firmly. 

“T believe you an,” said the colonel, gazing 
earnestly at her.‘ “At. all events Iam going to in- 
trust one to you. I:must ask you to promise never 
to reveal it to any one but ‘to my mother.” 

“I promise,” said Jennie, promptly. 

“ Put your hand in my breast pocket and take out 
the eens you will find there. What is in that 


‘ 

* From Marian Brace to Lawry Thorncliff. ‘Seal 
it up and give ittomy mother. What is in the other 
envelope ?” 

“A paper,” said obedient Jennie, “ hglf-printed, 
half-written.” : 

“The e lines of Marian Bragewnd Lawry 
Thorncliff. This ismy sacred trust—sgive itdo Lady 


Thorncliff in private. Tell her I marvied-that:-wo-: 


man in a fit of mad folly.a year ago, ‘She wwas asea 
captain’s daughter, a beauty, anda, . 
— very pr marriage J ther true 
character, ani ‘Wiagust loft her in | ignorance 
of my whereakeuts .and .of my family tion. 
Her people will mever anney amy family by claiming 
kindred with them, for to cher dying day #he never 
knew who orgvhat Tam, She died three months 
ago in Hayhuvete, ther mative where I had 
ordcred her:to hera me maip- 
tenance. Dell Lady iit ‘is my desire that 
our escut¢heon shall matibe. stained ‘by ahia:blot, Sir 


Marcus need not .have that added folly of his #an's 


to reproach his memory with. My girl, yon eannot 
understand the -bitterness.of these prejudices; but 
you can understand that I would rather‘not descend 
to my grave withholding this secret from my mother, 
and that it is principally for her sake that I b-g you 
to preserve itas a secret. Tell Lady Thorncliff that I 
always disliked and distrusted the lady she and Sir 
Marcus chose for my wife; that I never would have 
married her. Tell her that I did my own heart 
violence when I tried:to respect her, for that I saw 
through and through her; and bid my mother beware 
of her! Tell her that the moment I was freed from 
the hateful yoke I‘had taken upon myself I hastened 
to throw myself at her feet to ask pardon for the 
many pangs have cost her pure and gentle heart, but 
that this has come between! For the rest, I have 
had @ narrow escape in the Franco-Prussian war, 
was detained all the winter in Paris,and was making 
my way home to Childerwitch as quickly as possible. 
There, I can say no more. Will you remember all 
this?” 

“Twill try,” said Jennie, earnestly. 

Then there was a long silence. 

Some men came with a stretcher and offered te lift 
tho colonel up on it, as they were sending -away all 
those who were able to be removed to LittleVatesby. 

‘Leave me in peace !” whispered the colonel ; * I 
have not much longer.” 

“Leave him in peace!” echoéd Jennie. 
stay with him to the last,” 

So they left him. 

The place was almost deserted. A few pulseless 
figures lay on the moor. A few workmen, stragglers 
from the rest, working against time to clear the line 
of débris in the tunnel, liugered about, looking on. 

The colonel’s languid hand groped for Jeuuie’s and 
when it fonod it pressed it feebly to his lips. 

“ Doiyon see those rings?” whispered he then. 
“ Plcase take them off my finger.” 

There were two rings on his little finger, one a 
broad gold circlet, the other a seal ring of peculiar 
wvorkmanship, 
wee took them off his finger and gave them to 

im. 

“Give this to Lady Thornciliff ; it will prove to her 
that you come from me,” said he, desiguating the 
signet ring; but this—it was my wife's wedding 
ring—will you wear it for my sake ?” 

He put the plain gold ring upon her finger as he 
spoku, 

* 


“T will 


¥ & + * 
Father Fairfax and Mrs. Vail sit that samo aftere 
noon at thoir tables, both very busy, both preter- 
naturally silent. When Jennie is gone the life of 
the honse is gone-—when she is gone as she went 
this morning the spectre of sorrow sits down in her 
place. . 
_A knock comes to the door—it isthe postman. Mrs, 
Vail, ctaring in wonder, takes.in the letter. 





“ Nobody writes to anybody here. What's this? 
Oh, my goodness! it’s from Jennie!” she says. 

“Dear me! is it? Let me see. So it is!” says 
Mr. Fairfax. 

“ You open it,” she goes on. 

** But—but it’s directed to you,” the old man re- 
monstrates, 

“Open it!” 

The old man obeys with pale, slender, tremulous 
fingers, draws near the window and reads: 

“*Morugr Daruinc—l’m writing this while you 
are both asleep —— ” 

‘Ah! interrupts Mrs, Vail, turning white as ashes, 
“that's what she was crying over last night!” 

“Ay! isit?” quavers the old man, tien reads— 
**and lam going to post it to-morrow so as you'll 
got it after I'm away. Mother darling, don’t be 
frightened, but I’m going away to make my for- 
tune——’ ” ° 

“ There! didn't I tell you the child was breaking 
her heart.over something ?” wails Mrs. Vail. ‘On, 
what's this that’s come over us!” 

“Wait, Nellieo—let's see what Jennie saya;” falters 
the grandiather—‘‘ ‘to make my fortune, and some 
day, very soon, 1'Il come back” 

“Oh, Jennie, are yon wild?" interrupts Mrs. Vail. 


** I'll come back with su@h good news for you that. 
you'llfarget the bit-of sorrew I gave you goingaway 


this way, for joy.” 
“Oh, what does Jennie mean?” exclaims the ex- 


cited mother, 

‘Pooh! pooh! Nellie, don's get frightened, Some 
good.situation Madame Steibel has told her of, and 
she’s gone off to it at once, ‘brave girl! without 
letting-us worry ourselves beforehandwbout it,” says 


the.old man, reauming his reading. “*I don’t tell you; 


where I am goingr what Lam going to do, beesuge 
I want the beautifal, happy end 40 come all anex- 
pected.andnnelonded by the little trials that came 
‘pefore dite" . ; 

He breaks off with: 

“ Heaven bless our child! Didye ever hear the 
‘ke, Nellie?” 

‘Read on, dear,” falters Mrs. Vail, palo and wou- 
dering. 

The old man continues: 

** But this much I may tell you, I have heard of a 
way to better our condition, and I'll do my best to 
succeed,’ 

“There, didn’t ILsayso? We are a pair of sad 
cowards, you and I,” says the old man, 

“Go on, go on,’ urges Mrs. Vail. 

“*T am going to do nothing that.you and grandpa 
wouldn't approve if you were looking on; you'll 
trust me, won’t you? And now, mother and gran, 
keep up good hearts till Lcome back. J’ll write you 
a letter every day, and you must pray for iny success 
as you never prayed for anything yet, for when it 
comes it will be like the ending of a fairy story. Aud 
so Heaven bless and encaurage my darlings till 1 come 
home again. Good bye. From Jenniz.’” 

The old man lays down the letter on his little table 
and takes off his spectacles to wipe them, smiling 
with admiration of Jennie’s bravery and faith in Jeu- 
nie’s goodness. 

Mrs. Vail, sitting on the chair upon which she had 
sunk in her first excitement, with a slow swell of the 
bosom and a gradual flushing of the wan cheek, sud- 
denly lifts her dilating eyes and gazes at the old man, 

“Do you suspect anything?” demands she, in a 
breathless voice. 

“ Eh ? about—about Jennie?” quavers the old man, 
feebly. 

“Isn't that excuse for leaving us a very strange 
excuse ?” pants she, her cheeks likethe hearts of two 
damask roses in their glorious prime. 

“I—I dou’t know, Nellie, is it?” stammers he, 
looking at her auxiously. 

“I don’t believe that excuse,” she says, “I don't 
believe it; there is.something under it. Oh! oh! 
if it should be——” 

‘* What—what, Nell?” cries the old man, growing 
pale as he watches this weird transformation scene 
in which the meek, wap woman suddeoly glows out 
a brilliant gir! again, 

With a wild smile on her ashen lips she asks : 

“Do you remember the.story she told us ?” 

“ What.story?’’ inquires the old man. 

“ About the convict,” replies Mrs. Vail. 

“Yes—yes-—-yes. I miud now, but 

** And how she worked round to get us to say what 
the daughter should have doue?” Mrs, Vail inter- 
rupts. 

“TI mind, dear.” 

“ Well then, Jennie has taken our advice!” 

**T—I don't under-——” 

“Don’t you? her agitation as she told the story, 
how she broke down? Why, father, it was a true 
storyour story! My husband is alive!” 

With a loud ery of astonishment the old man rushes 
forward and catches the fainting woman in his arms. 


se 





Yes, with love’s intuition, Mrs. Vail has swept aside 
all Jennie’s flimsy disguises, aud leaped at the truth. 

Trust a woman with her heart alive in her breast 
to find out whether you are deceiving her or not when 
you choose the arena of her affections for your mum- 
meries. 

* +. * * 

Jennie’s long vigil is over at last—the colonel 
breathes no more. 

She is laying her poor little handkerchief over his 
face; she weeps when she thinks how his high-born 
women would wail could they see him now. 

She rises to go, her limbs are cramped, she is faint 
and cold; she shudders as she looks round the lonely 
moor, which she and the dead man share between 
them, 

There are scores of men, not three hundred yards 
away, toiling in the tunnel to clear the line, but she 
feels as if she shall die before sue can reach them. 

She wonders why. 

As she stands there trembliug her shawl falls off 
her shoulders; mechanically she stoops for it, but 
before ber hand can touch it sho shrinks back with a 
gasp of horror. 

tise light-gray shawl, with a scarlet border— 
there is a crimson stain upon the middle of the back. 
She slips her hand up under her mautle, between Ler 
shoulders, and brings it out crimson too! 

Then she knows that she hus received somo cut or 
gash in the back, and hasbied from it all day, and 
thatiit may be the cause of her spinning head and 
deathly faintness. 

She sees, not far off, the roof of a farmer’s house 
goating through wheat stacks, and, in a panic, sots 

erselt to crawl thither. 

Slowly sho leaves the moor belyind, crosses a turn- 
pike, and reaches the farmer's gate. But here hor 
senses forsake her, and she falls down with a last 
feeBle ery for help, just.asa stalwart figure turns up 
from the road,a seythe over his shoulder, and tramps 
up to the gate. 

About the same time twoemen crossing the moor to 
view the work going on in the tunnel descry the 
motionless figure of Colonel ‘'horacliif, and, with 
loud cries of consternation, pluck the handkerchief 
off his face and examine him, 

* * * 

The day after Jennie went away from home Father 
Fairfax aud Widow Vail are startled by a loud knovck 
at the door. 

“Come in,” says Mrs, Vail. 

The faithful Suath rushes in followed with de- 
ecorous backwardness by a short bulbous man but- 
toned tightly intoablue sporting jacket. A strap 
is held at one end by this geutleman’s fat hand aud 
at the other’by Snath’s collar. 

“I’ve brought—haw! I’ve ‘brought back this 
dawg,” begins the stranger. 

“ hank you, sir,” says Mrs, Vail; “ down, Snath ! 
and where’s Jennie, my daughter, sir?” 

“Hem! [see the brute’s yours. Haw! fine hani- 
mal,” replies the stranger, somewhat irrelevantly. 

* Yes, sir; he’s our dog, and be went away with 
Jonnie yesterday ; we feared he was lost. Where did 
you find him, please ?” queries Mrs. Vail, 

** By—hem! so you dou’t know ?—ahem!” stam- 
mers the stranger. 

“ Kuow what, sir? Will you kindly sit down? 
Excuse my thoughtlessness iu keeping you standing 
sv long. You are from Jeunie, are you not?” 

Mr. Fairtax here interposes : 

“ Wait, Nellie; let the gentleman speak.” 

“ Don’t you read the papers?” the man goes on to 
8a 


? The papers !” exclaim the old man and Mrs. Vail, 

in a breath. 
**Confound! 

I’m sorry to have to tell you—shen! 


Wish I hadn’t come. Good people, 
See that 
dawg ?” 

“You have bad news for us! Father, he has bad 
news for us—about Jennie!” exclaims the widow. 

“ Good sir, be careful! look at her! a shock——" 
remoustrates Mr. Fairiax. 

* Hush, dear; lam not atallagitated. What have 
you to tell us, sir?” inquires Mrs. Vail, with au 
effort at calmness. 

The stranger resumes: 

It’s so deuced hard to—hang it! 
letter from your daug!iter ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Mrs. Vail says,“ with the Morley 
postmark on it; my daughter isin Morley, is she 
not?” 

“Y-es—n-no,” he replies, Then turning to the 
old manadds: ‘Sir, let me speak a moment to you ; 
I didu’t expect to see her—a mere matter of business 

ou know—” 

“ Certainly, father ; I will take my work into my 
own room. Good morning, sir,’? says Mrs Vail 
retiring from the room. 

Mr. Fairfax then hurriedly exclaims: 

* Vor Heaven's sake. sir, what is the matter ?”” 


Did you get a 
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®Didn’t you read the papers this morning? 
the stranger. 
“No, you see she used to read them to us,” re- 


says 


plies the old man. 

“ Confound the luck!” growls the man, ‘ Well, 
there was a railway accident yesterday between 
Morley and Little Catesby, Berks.” 

“ Between—Morley—and oh, thank Heaven! 
she stayed at Morley!” says Mr. Fairfax. 

‘Hist! where's the woman ?” anxiously asks the 
BLYabyeer, 

“Tie door is shut, go on.” 

The stranger continues : 

** | stayed myself at Morley, and happened to see 
the girl drop the letter to tuis address into the post. 
Sle had a blue gown and a drab shawl, hadn’t she ?” 

Mr. Fairfax adds: 

* With pink flowers on her bonnet.” 

“ Hat—yes, well, she got in the train again, and 
the uext I heard the train was run into in Morley 
Moor tunnel and smashed to bits——” 

“For the love of Heaven, speak softly — oh, 
Jennie——”’ cries the old man. 

“It comes hard on a fellow that only meant a little 
stroke of business in the dawg line to tell this,” re 
sumes the stranger, “ However, 1 had a friend in 
that train, and when I heard of the smash-up I drove 
over in the evening to look him up. Found him, 
poor chap, and, what’s more interestiug to you, found 
this here shawl lying beside him, with them marks 
onit. Took a look all round for the gal, found her 
dawg running about Little Catesby loose ; lots of re- 
miuius unrecognizable—might be hers-——Did ye 
Lear that ?—as sure as sin, she’s been listening! By 
—Jv-ove! old man’s as bad as the woman, I b’lieve.” 

For an awful shade has fallen on the old man ; his 
glassy eyes are fixed on vacancy, an unnatural, one- 
sided smile distorts his ashy lips. 

The bedroom door bursts open, and a spectral face 
appears, two pale hands clasped and stretched hea- 
venward, She totters to the old man’s chair, and 
her wild eyes light on him; she utters one long, 
piercing shriek, throws herself on her knees beside 
him, clasps him in her arms, embraces him in a frenzy 
of love and horror. 

Suddenly she rises white and calm as the Alpine 
glacier. 

** Good sir, fly for the doctor,” says she; “I think 
father is smitten with paralysis. Oh, Heaven !” she 
cries, sinking on her knees, “oh, Heaven! give me 
strength to save my father, for he is all, oh, Hea- 
ven ! that thou hast left me!” 

* * * * 
Jeunie Vail awoke to find herself enjoying the 
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nospitality of a worthy farmer of the name of 
Timothy Morse and his wife Phoebe. She had been 
extremely ill, principally from loss of blood, for the 
wound in her shoulder was not a dangerous one ; but 
the timely appearance of the farmer had prevented 
her from bleeding to death, 

Whenever she was able to sit up she remembered 
uneasily her promise to write to her mother every day; 
but felt in such poor spirits, so anxious and so im- 
patient tobe off on her delightful mission, that she 
actually was madcap enough to defer writing until 
after her interview with the Rector of Little Catesby. 

“[ shall feel that Iam so near the beautiful end 
by that time—that my letter will be a joyful, happy 
oue, instead of a dull one that would put mother in 
a fright,” thought foolish Jennie. 

Whenever she was able she made all due inquiries 
after Colonel Thorncliff, but without success; he 
was doubtless, said her triends, the Morses, buried 
along with the other unclaimed bodies in the Little 
Catesby cemetery. 

Well, health regained, Jennie went to Little 
Catesby, to see Mr, Gardiner, purposing subsequently 
to go to Childerwitch with Colonel Thorncliff’s trust. 

Little Catesby is a village of respectable antiquity. 
It has a cathedral of no mean architectural note; aud 
under the sacred wing thereof nestles\the rectory, 
old and gray as any monkish cloister. In the village 
Jennie heard the character of the rector: “‘ A studious 
man, so alsent-minded he’d let a fly sit on his nose 
all day long—a bachelor for forty years back—him 
and Mary Macdonald, his housekeeper, are a pair.” 

Jennie, neatly attired, walked up a prim, narrow 
red-brick path to the dark brown door, and modestly 
plied the knocker. Jennie had her little satchel on 
her arm, miraculously s»ared to her during the 
mélée by reason of its strap handle having been 
twisted twice round her arm (for she never forgot 
that it held the Bible and the notebook with the 
officers’ names written in it). 

A prim, prudish, elderly woman opened the door 
for her, answered her timid query whether Mr. Gar- 
diner was in with a nod; took her without ceremony 
into a room littered with books, a black marble clock 
ticking loudly on the old-fashioned mantel-piece, and 
a great amicable white cat purring in the sun on 
the window-sill. 

After the lapse of afew moments a parchment- 
cheeked, bald-headed old man, dreaming, with his 
hands behind him, and his eyes on vacaucy, entered 
the room. 

‘*Mr,. Gardiner?” remarked Jennie, by way of 
gentle reminder when he had moved across the room 
&pparently unaware of her presence. 





“Eh ? ah—oh, yes. You're the young woman,” 


glancing listlessly towards her. “I’m Mr. Gardé 
ner, yes, yes.” 

He stooped to pick up a ponderous tome, which had 
tripped him, caught a word in it, and in a trice wat 
absorbed, 

Jennie waited with her childish courage chilling 
Jennie waited in vain. The carven visage of the 
staid housekeeper peered in at the crack of the door 
evidently she was accustomed to assist at this 
juncture. 

“Speak up, my dear.” whispered she, encourag- 
ingly; “he’s deaf and dumb unless you keep a! 
lim,” 

Jennie plucked up heart and took the hint. 

“Mr. Gardiner,” said she, in ber clear, bright, 
young voice, “ will you be so good as to listen to 
me for a few minutes? I have something very 
important to ask you.” 

“Hem. Yes. Yes,’”’ mumbled Mr. Gardiuer, 
turning a leaf. 

“Tt’s a matter almost of life or death, and you can 
help me in it,” pursued Jennie, warming. 

“ Ah—what—can I?” 

Mr. Gardiner then looked at her for the first time, 
and his deep-sunk eyes opened wide, 

“ Yes, sir, you can indeed if you will, and I don’t 
think you can refuse!’ said the pretty red lips, while 
the gray eyes veiling and unveiling the inner splen- 
dours of the girl’s emotions with girlish tears posi- 
tively fascinated the old hermit. 

“Go on,” quoth Mr. Gardiner, definitely shutting 
his folio, drawing a chair in front of his visitor and 
doing her the honour really to listen. 

“‘Mr, Gardiner,” said Jennie, her bright eyes 
riveted on him, “ please cast your memory back to 
the year 1854, when you were the chaplain of the 
‘Guinivere.’”’ 

Mr. Gardiner, beginning to awake, gazed in be- 
wilderment at her. 

“Do you remember the man who struck his su- 
perior officer and was made a convict for life— 
Anthony Vail?” 

“ Authony Vail!’ gasped the rector, falling back 
in his chair as if he had been shot, glaring wildly as 
her, and paling to the hue of death, 

At sight of tho rector’s agitation Jennie thrilled 
to the heart with dread and with hope; at the sound 
of her father’s name in the rector’s mouth she 
thrilled to the keart with pride and with fear. 

“ My father,” said she, simply. 

“ Your father!” echoed he, springing up as if he 
Saw an apparition. 

(To be continued.) 
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By the Author of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Boz,” 
“ Maurice Durant,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
I would that I were low laid in my grave: 
I am not worth this coil that’s laid for me. 
Shakespeare. 

CLaRence CLiFForD stared at the queer little 
figure with genuine bewilderment. Then a smile 
sad and scornful broke over his face, and he said, 
turning to the desk : F 

“There must be some mistake, sir. Five thou- 
sand a year? Impossible!” 

“‘ Nothing’s impossible,” retorted Mr. Cracknell. 
“Tf you are Mr. Clarence Clifford, and this is num- 
ber two Little Broadway, then you’re the gentle- 
man I was sent to communicate with. If it goes so 
much against the grain to hear that you’re heir to 
a fine income that you can’t even believe it, better 
communicate with Fibbs. Mr, Fibbs, Snarley 
Yard, Lincoln’s Inn.” 

Mr. Clifford, whose strong fund of common 
sense and calm composure had returned to him, 
bowed. A. 

“| will sir,” he said. ‘ What time is the office 
open and Mr. Fibbs visible ?” 

“Ten o'clock,” replied the lawyer. “And I'll 
wager, sir, that you’re there to the minute!” 

And with a chuckle he put on his glove and made 
for the door. ; 

The young man detained him by a slight touch. 

** Can you tell——” 

He had commenced but Mr. Cracknell broke in 
and stopped him. 

‘* Can’t tell you anything, sir,”’ he said, shrilly. 
“Said too much as itis, [ expect. Better call at 
ten, Snarley Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, I am your 
humble servant, sir: good night.” 

And he toddled off, chuckling audibly, and mut- 
tering: 
ss “ Rum affair; strange young man; very strange, 

e, he!” 

Clarence Clifford sat staring at the gas again for 
half an hour, 

Five thousand a year! Could it be true or was 
it some vile manceuvre on the part of Sir Ralph 
Melville, Mr. Besant, or some other unseen enemy 
to bring him fresh trouble and gricf ? 

He sighed. 

‘* If it be true, it comes too late 

And with a heavy heart and a confused mind he 
locked up the office for the setond time that even- 
ing, and walked moodily home, 

Another man with the sudden intelligence of a 


hd 
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possible five thousand a yearin his pockets would 
| have indulged in a cab. 

Mr. Walker was at home and at the muffins. To 
him Clarence Clifford communicated the lawyer’s 
visit and its purport, and he could scarce refrain 
from smiling at the expression which his intelli- 
gence produced upon his employer’s face. 

Hearty congratulation at his good fortune min- 
gled with dismay at his own ill luck in thus losing 
so valuable a servant. 

Well!” he said. ‘It’s just my luck! I never 


leg or darned something. Now you get five thousand 
a year dropped into your mouth and I’m diddled of a 
keen head and a gentleman! But you don’t look 
over excited. Perhaps you’re used to this sort of 
thing!” he added, with a rueful sarcasm. 

Clarence Clifford shook his head. 

*T have not realized it yet,’”’ he said, gravely. ‘It 
may be a hoax, it may be——” 

‘No, no,”’ said Mr. Walker. “It’s true enough, 
T’ll bet you anything. I know my bad luck too well. 
There—if you won’t have any muffins—get to bed. 
You look as knocked up as a biled owl.” 

Only too glad to retire to his small but comfort- 
able room, Mr. Clifford said “ Good night,” 

In the morning he arose, convinced himself that 
the occurrences of last night. were not the flecting 
phases of a dream, and set out for the office. 

Mr. Walker was there before him and looked un- 
disguisedly astonished at his appearance. 

** Hullo, didn’t expect you. Men with five thou- 
sand to wake up to don’t come fidgeting about 
their late business.” 

Mr. Clifford shook his head gravely. 

“T am still your servantand will do my duty, un- 
til we part—if we do,” he added, significantly. 

“If we do, ah!”’ retorted Mr. Walker, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘‘ Wal, I know your obstinacy, so there’s the 
letters, but mind, don’t you miss Snarley Yard, ten 
o’clock, and let us hear whether it’s a hoax or not.” 

So saying he walked off disconsolately and his 
clerk opened the letters as usual, 

He worked up to the half-hour, then put on his 
hat and walked—not hurriedly but with his usual 
business pace—to Snarley Yard. 

‘* Mr. Fibbs, sir? Yes, sir,’’ said the office boy. 
* Just come. Will you walk in there?” pointing to 
the dim something behind a clond of dust which 
he had just been raising by beating the door mat. 

** No, thank you, my lad,’’ said Mr. Clifford. * (’ll 
go to a chemist if 1 want suffocating. Tell Mr. 
Fibbsitis Mr. Clifford who would be glad to see him.” 

The lad returned from the inner office and Cla- 
rence Clifford was ushered into the presence of the 
head partner of the firm of Fibbs and Cracknell, 





had a particularly good nag but it broke its neck or. 





Quick at reading faces the young man ina mo- 
ment ran over the countenance before him, but said 
—nothing. 

“Mr. Clifford, I presume,” said a dry, not-to-be- 
hurried voice, that might have matched Mr. Clifford’s 
own for calm and cold composure. 

*T am Clarence Clifford, sir.” 

Then I have to congratulate you, Mr. Clifford, 
on being a particularly fortunate young gentleman.’” 

Mr, Clifford bowed. 

The lawyer seated himself in his chair, which he 
had wheeled round to face his visitor, and watched 
for the signs of impatience and embarrassed delight 
which did not come. 

**T thank you, sir,” said the clear voice. ‘‘ You 
allude without doubt to the fortune which Mr. 
Cracknell informed me last night I had inherited.’’ 

* Without doubt,” assented Mr. Fibbs, admiring 
the cool way in which this lucky heir bore the 
shock which had often maddened and sometimes 
killed. ‘ Without doubt. May I ask if the intelli- 
gence was unexpected ?”” 

“It was quite unexpected,” said Clarence Clifford. 
** And I am here this morning to learn whence—in 
fact, the particulars of this legacy.” 

“Just so,” said the lawyer, calmly, ringing a 
hand-bell. ‘I will place you in possession of the 
facts. Mr. Williams, oblige me with the Clifford 
documents.” 

There was a profound silence while the clerk went 
on his mission. 

He returned with a small case, which Mr. Fibbs 
proceeded to unlock, saying as he did so: 

* Do you know anything of one James Clifford, of 
Lausanne, Switzerland ?’’ 

“Nothing,” replied Clarence Cliford, “I never 
heard the name before.” 

“Indeed, that is remarkable,” said the lawyer, 
with a slight upraising of his white eyebrows. ‘I 
am surprised, for that is the name of the testator.” 

Clarenve Clifford’s heart beat fast, and his colour 
came and went quickly. 

“T—pardon me, sir—before you read that docu- 
ment tell me if you know whether there is any 
relationship between me and the testator, and, if so, 
how—how close it is.”’ 

*T do not; there is nothing relating to the rela- 
tionship between you either in the document before 
me or any other deed that I am aware of.” 

Mr. Clarence Clifford bowed, and a slight shade 
both of relief and disappointment crossed his brow, 
that was now wet with perspiration. 

“Go on, sir,” he said, “the interruption was 
ill timed, but you know not what reason I have for 
the question.”’ 

Mr. Fibbs bowed coldly. 
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“No siete I beg, sir; my time is at your 
service. I will read the wiil.” 

And in a clear voice he read aloud the important 
document. 

It was short, and in plain phraseology signified 
that one James Clifford, of Lausanne, a Swiss 
@.nton, bequeathed first the eum of one thousand 
po ‘ands to the hospital for the sick and incurable at 
Geneva, and the whole and sole remainder of his 
estate, which was to be sold and invested by James 
Fibbs, of Snarley Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, and the in- 
terest ‘forthcoming to be paid immediately to one 
Clarence Clifford, tuter:to Sir Ralph Melville, of 
Rivershall, in the county.of Berks, “‘ for whose the 
said Clarence ss orgiveness I, a sinful dying 
man, do pray and implore. ‘Jndge not lest ye be 
judged. vy 


Divested of its five thoneand unnecessary words 
and legal technicalities, this wae the gist of she 
deed a: Mr. Fibbs explained it. 

Clarence Clifferd listened with a faat- 
nent 7 ite conclusion covered his face 

is ham j 

Mr, Fiabe, atitemtahe’ hie with any curiosity, 
laid the before him ont waited till the 
gustof j blown 

4 oe up. 


“ A bun air, if you please,” said Mr.’ Fibbs, 
signifigantly. ‘Jam at your service, quite at your 


— 
ou—did you know ‘this 
the OTe edaelat 
PP ms I was his 
Mr. ‘larenge @lifford in 


eman Pp”? 


a Clifford’s 


Mr. Fibbs coughed before replying 5 ce | 
eagir eyes were fixed upon him, the 
trembling visibly. 

‘| have no means of knowing; said #he lawyer. 


“ Mr. James Clifford was an ex ly menervedl, 
I may cay close man. I never learnt ~~ hing even 
in confidence from whim which would lead me to 
think he had a son.’ 


** He—he was married ?” 

“No. A single gentleman. 
I am aware of.” 

Clarence Clifford groaned, aud his face worked. 

The lawyer politely turned his head aside and 
fingered his letters soas not to add to his client’s 
ewbarrassment. 

The storm passed—kept down rather by a strong 
man’s strong will, 

“Yon can tell me nothing of —the testator? You 
knew him, when did you see him last ?” 

**Six months ago,” said the lawyer. “I was 
staying at Lausanne for the benefit of my, health, 
anc there and then drew up this document.” 

"When did he—die:” asked the heir, thirsting 
for information of any sort calculated to set his 
tortured fears at rest, or turn them to dreadful 
eeriainties. 

“Mr. James Clifford 
months ago in September last. 
cate of his death and burial.” 

Mr. Clifford took it, and perused it with swim- 
ming eyes and equally swimming brain, then sud- 
denly laying the documenton the table startled the 
lawyer with this question: 

“ Which is the quickest route to and the quickest 
way of reaching this place, Lausanne ?”’ 

“Via Paris,” replied Mr. F ibbs. “ May I ask 
if you contemplate the journey ?” 

The young man nodded. 

** I do, sir; this mystery, this dreadful uncertainty 
is driving me mad. You "expected me, 1 see it by 
your face, to grasp this legacy and go away re- 
joicing, 1 tell you, sir, that something else has 
fallen to me beside the filthy luere, that is the hope 
of ascertaining the name and history of my— 
father.” 

Mr. Fibbs bowed, utterly unmoved by the sup- 
pressed passion and grief proclaiming themselves 
an the pale, set face and voice. 

“1 fear, sir,” he said, “ you wiil gain little bya 
visit to Switzerland. Mr. James Clifford lived in the 
strictest seclusion, The faithful servant who died 
three weeks after his master served as his establish- 
ment. He made no friends—indeed, saw no one but 
his lawyer, who, sir, has the honour to be at your 
service. 

Clarence Clifford listened feverishly,and suddenly 
a dreadful suspicion flashed through the confusion 
of his mind, His face flushed a hot crimson, then 
grew black, 

Advancing to the table, he leant forward and 
with his eyes fixed scrutinizingly upon the lawyer's 
face said, in a low voice: 

“ Did your James C lifford bearanother name, and 
was that name—Melchior ?’ 

_ ‘The lawyer met the piercing gaze without flinch- 
ing. 


Never married that 


died—let me see--four 
This is the gertifi- 


‘“‘ Not that I am aware of,”’ he replied, as cool a§ 
ice, ‘“‘ He may have done so, but never during the 
last ten ress re, Gaains which I have had the honour 
of his confidence.” 

Clarence Clifford; his face still doubtful, snatched 
at the will and the eertificate. He read them both 
carefully, re-examined the various seals and stamps, 
sorutiniged even the parchment, and most of all the 
signature, written in.e small, weak, trembling hand 

at the bottem of the deed. 

“s This is invalid!” he exclaimed, sternly, and 
suspiciously, pointing to the witness's mame, 
“There should be two witnesses.” 

“Not for the Swiss courts,” gaid Mr. Fibbs, 
glibly. * One is nt.” 

“ And this inane, 4 where is he to be found?” 

“ In the cemetery of Lausanne, within a few feet 
of his pee seatital follow ! It was his =e <1 
quest, am sure I judge soneoremeatie. apes 
ventured to augthe order necessary to bury him 80 


started. 
The erat —_ thing was slowly but surely 
ao beige ¢ the same reality a little far- 


u may be in want of—ahem 
,am @orrect in my surniixe 
will you allow me to supply any 


Sdieoey? The oe hokey ae 

will Col pometeedupasaens ter quarter. 

Peay obliga me, sir, by -accepting @ small ad- 

Vance. 

4 hie apoke on 6 aes See hundred 
folded 

totais Sutae map clan saa 


4 titans ; ‘Tam not inwant of money,” ‘he 
said, . “ Lcan wait without inconveni- 
ence. What l eannot so patiently endure iethe im- 
penetrable myetary and secrecy the | ter—who 
affar, If you can enlighten me—are 
other’’—he stopped abruptly and chnddered-—"" 
know not if I am a relation—are there any acknow- 
ledged ?” 

‘*No, none,” said the lawyer ; “that is so far as I 
know. Mr. Clifford was, as I have said, a close man, 
very reserved and uncommunicative, I know nothing 
of his private affairs, and very little of his monetary. 
But, Mr. Clifford,” he concluded, as the thoroughly 
baffled Clarence took up his hat, ‘‘dome the honour 
of dining with me to-night. 1 have a few friends, 
but no doubt ean arrange to show you some letters 
¢ oy late glient, the only memorials I have of 


, we Clifford accepted eagerly, not for the 
sake of the dinner but to obtain a sight.of the let- 


ters 

“ ‘Thank you,” he said, “I willeome. They may 
contain some ¢lue,” and he sighed. 

“That is right, sir,” said Mr, Fibbs. . “I strust 
the recent death of the testator will not weigh too 
heavily upon you. Five thousand.e year is.a large 
sum, Mr. Clitford, and should afford ample means of 
enjoyment.” 

Clarence Clifford took the card, sheok hands with 
Mr, Fibbs, and returned to the office, as little elated 
as when he had left it, and a great deal. more bewil- 
dered and confused. 

But he would not allow himself to think or to ape- 
culate. He set his attention to:the letters before 
him, and worked as steadily and swiftly as she had 
done before the evensfu! yesterday. At six.o’elock 
he rose, having eaten nothing, to go home, While 
he was closing the door the postman brought him a 
letter. It was directed-to him ina woman’s -hand. 
His fingers trembled while he opened it and he 
waited a few moments to regain his composure be- 
fore he turned up the gas. 

‘*T am calm now,” he murmured, after the minute 


‘dmuninter tae | 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Canst thou not minigter to «amind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory. # sorrow, 
Raze out the written :teeubles of the brain, 
And with somremads aiieens antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd hosem of that perilous 


‘Whieh weichs upon the heart ? Shakespeare. 
Iris quite time we tradked back—to use one of 
Mr, Besant’s Riversball. 


We Sa Sais that was not low 


pet pene something that led th 
good ye ime der sa pa adil oreine ot 
Saeroom. torn by-conflicting love for hi 
8 e for his 
daughter and for hiamame and But h 
had sent to ‘the cause of the shang 
the and, if itmanst be, to the heiress 
of the the waited the sesult with mingled 


"ofS Ear Wad bows mada, Clarence 


= wie? tagiaaknse of the pursuit 

gone well, Pros greeping 

and “hailing the hewildered 

— he wove b of ciroumstances into a 


ae : mpsecowntal. ‘ 
Sir Ralp who begun regret avin 
doe: arren to their surprise, was delighte ted 


deepiy-0n4 wil actict 
‘the tuter zeturned Sir Ralph would have 


‘Now—well, young life was clastic as.an oak sap- 





Give ber 2 month and the beautiful Lilian 
w aalroed of het ‘ther music mas- 
‘ter. her another month | gees 


we atone vn her on og paaniagtie . Besant— 

with @hat easy-going 

eas ed Sir Hal, @imays aerange the 

DMaabetileLlian ma was aoilll that the doc- 

atte mauoh enuff over 

——— he had over Mr. Clifford’s—grew anxious 
and consequently more smiling. 

“* My dear Sir Ralph,” he said one day, in answer 
to the anxious, burning questions of the distracted 
father, ‘* I think it would be as well if we got Sir 
Thomas down, yes—ahem—Sir Thomas. I should 
like to know what ails my little girl, I—ahem—I 
mus¢ confess I am rather puzzled.” 

P Sir Ralph consented eagerly and Sir Thomas came 
own. 

He was the greatest physician in the world, and 
had the profoundest air ever seen on mortal man. 

He sounded the young lady, felt her pulse, went 
into a moment’s revecie while gazing upon her pale 
and, alas, rapidly thinning faee, mat thep, descend- 


| ing to the drawing-room, authoritatively pronounced 


his verdict. 

The little doctor looked delighted; it had been 
his opinion all through. 

Sir Ralph insinuated his fifty-guinea cheque into 
the great man’s hand, and the great man suffered 
himself to be borne away to London, leaving Sir 
Ralph more distracted than before. 

What was-to be done? 

Lilian settled the question three days after by 
making a careful toilet, walking downstairs and 
appearing in the breakfast-room while Sir Ralph 
was sitting mournfully over the morning meal. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, but Lilian 
stopped him witha kiss. - 

Alas, how quiet and spiritless a one it was. 

** Don't look so frightened, pa Lam not doing 
wrong, Iam notill.” And conclu uding with a firm - 
ness that was new and strange to her, *‘I cannot 
lie upstairs in that silent room longer.” 

Sir Ralph stepped outside, sent for ‘the doctor, 
returned, kissed her and deemed it best to assume 
a calm and gratified acquiescence, 





had passed. * What.can doma to distress or agitate | 
me after what I have heard ?” 

So saying he tore open th. envelope andread.: 

“ My dear Mr. Clifford, have met Mr. Besant | 
in town--the marriage is definitely arrauged, the | 
day fixed. Will it comfort you to hear that sbe is | 
well and happy ?>—K. L. 

The crisp, neatly RE letter dropped on the | 


desk. 

“Well! Happy!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

“And whois not? Only idiots like myself who 
cry and whine when Fate beats them with her iron 
hand, and refuse to be comforted whea she turns, 
smiles, and soothes them with the velvet glove! 
Shameon my manhood! Well! Happy! Then so 
am I, Tobe merried! thensoaml. She shall be 
married to her fox-hunter, forgetful of the -vows her 
eyes and heart registered, forgettul of love’s true 
but unspoken pledges. And 1 will marry—marry 
the world, plunge fast-locked in its arms into life’s 
stream. Five thousand @ year ! Well, I welcome 








it! It shall buy me forgetiulmess!” 


The little doctor, thinking her nothing less than 
| dying, rushed in, but starte back almost.at the sight 
ot my lady sitting calmly and complacently at the 


| | table, and then, having a ready wit, gasped outa con- 


gratulation. 

* Delighted, my dear Miss Lily (What were the 
| idiots about to let her get up!) You look-well again 
| (It will kill her.) It’s the very best thing you could 
have done! Ahem, ahem, Sir Ralph, I just dropped 
in to—in fact as I Was passing. I will take a cup 
of coffee if you please.” 

And still staring in a curiously bewildered way at 
his late patient he sat down at the table. 

Lilian smiled, a sad ghost of the old joyous smile, 
and touched his arm. 

** Well, doctor, you. see Iwas right. You said I 
should die if I didn’t take the draughts. I’m not 
dead,*you see, and it is as certain that 1 have not 
taken mal 


He ped. 

“ Whatl 1 Not taken the draughts? You will——” 

‘Soon be well,” said Lilian, interrupting him, 
Thea, «8 Sir Ralph, who had:bean growing pale.with 
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ismay, was about to speak, she stole round and, 
powrrn her thin arm round his neck, said, with 
something like her old archness: “There, not a 
word! Lamclevererthanyou all. I know what is 
the matter with me and yon, all of you, do pot, 
even great Sir Thomas. My complaint doesn’t take 
twenty-five syllables to spell it,” she added, bitterly. 

Sir Ralph groaned. : 

“There, papa, do not be frightened. Tsaid I was 
getting well ond I meantit. Doctor, you shall feel 
my pulse.” : 

‘le took the tiny white little‘hand and placed his 
finger upon the wrist. is 

“Tt’s certainly slower, more regular,” ‘he said, 
with undisguised sprprise. é 

“ You eee,” she at ‘Now, doctor, let;me give 

ou another cup of coffee.” 
4 There was no resisting ‘her, and Sir ‘Ralph felt 
something of the old happiness come bayk at her 
calm, clear, unquivering Voice, 

But it fled whenever he caught her face off its 
guard, for he saw-there that the disease with the 
short syllables wae-not eradicated ‘but was eating 
its way within as surely as a little worm devours 
the heart of the Tose. ; 

All this while Mr, Besant’kept clear of Rivers- 
hall, and wisely, a 

It seemed-as if Lilian Greaded a visit from ‘him, 
and was guarding against the-possibility of his find- 
ing her alone, ; 

She «went nowhere, ‘not even to the now ‘bare, 
winter-stricken rosary; without ‘Miss Lucas, ‘That 
young lady had proved her devotion to her mistress 
by cetcaiaslang trees any show, of-animosity to Mrs. 
Williams. Thehousekeeper, ‘despotic in her charac- 
ter of murse, ‘had forbidden Mies Lucas the sick- 
room, but Miss Lyncas sensibly had shown no malice 
and had helped the honsekeeper in various ways 
outside, had even gone to the length of making a 
custard-with her own bands-and preparing a calf’s 
foot jelly. : 

So amiable did Miss Lucas’s disposition seem that 
the cook and-her maids actually were glad to ace 
her in the ‘kitchen, anf Miss Lueas was always 
weleome whether the object of her visit was 
preparation of some a invalid’s delieacy for 
her young mistress or a little harmiless gossip. 

As-cook said, Miss Lucas was always interested 


in any scrap of news and really seemed as fond. of) 


Miss Lilian-as ‘Sir Ra}ph‘himseif. 
The days rolled on, 


The young girl, more beautiful than ever with her | 


pale face and soft, dreamy look, never uttered the 
discarded tuter’s name and scarcely mentioned apy 
other. 

Sir Ralph was at his-wits’ end. 

He grew more stern, more exacting with jis 
tenants, more sad in solitude and at night. Aud 
Miss Lueas,unalterably frigid and emotionless, w.t- 
nessed it all and smiled, 

One day Sir Ralph while walking over his estate 
saw a tall gentleman with a mild, pleasant face, 
dark eyes, and-iong, thick hair standing gazing at 
the sky with a-meditgtive air. 

As he was on the Rivershal] land Sir Ralph, 
easily angerednow, walked up, and in his, hanghtiest 
manner asked him if ‘he was aware of his trespass. 

“ A thousand pardons!’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, starting'from his’ reverie and lifting his hat. 
“Tam a stranger and erred unwittingly.” 

Sir Ralph raised his hat in return, tried to mutter 
@ gracious-response, and the stranger walked away. 

That evening Miss Lyeas, who had just returned 
from London, which she. had lately ‘been visiting, 
remarked that she ‘had ‘heard it rumoured that a 
celebrated doctor was,coming inte the neighbour- 


id. 
“ Indeed;" said Lilian, in‘herjoyless way. “Where 
did you here that, Kate ?’’ 
* Atumy doetor’s; I suffer from the headache, and 
have been seeking advice during my visit to town.” 


“Eh?” said Sir Ralph, awaking from @ grim 
reverie. ‘“* A\dector here’! What doctor?” 

“A great physician, Dr. Bromwell. Ihave heard 
of him but never seen him. He is leaving London, 
‘0 my doctor says, for the ‘benefit of his health, 
and has chosen Berkshire.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Ralph, not at allinterested, and 
relapsed into his-old moody silence, 

“And you have ‘headaches, dear Kate,” said 
Lilian, gently. “ How well you bear them. Ihave 
ucver heard you complain.” 

“No, my dear,” said Miss Lucas, frigidly, “I ido 
aot shrink beneath the chastening rod.” 

The conversation dropped, but Lilian had it 
brought to her mind ina curious way the next morn- 
ing. 

Since Clarence Olifford’s dismissal she had taken 
to a regular, systematic visiting of her poor, Each 
day saw her at-a fixed‘hour on her path of ministra- 
tiou, her dainty little basket well filled with inva- 
lids’ delicacies, her gentle heart as stored with 
kindness and pity. : 

welcome awaited her wherever she went, a 
blessing followed her departing footsteps. 





Lilian was another word for angel with the poor 
round Rivershall, and not a man or woman but 
would have gladly died to bring the old joyful, care- 
legs look ypon;her sweet young face. 

_ As she entered one of ‘her cottages to visit a bed- 
ridden girl, dying by inches of consumption, she 
hesitated and drew back, 

4 tall.gentleman, the same that her father had 
seen the preceding day, was standing by the bed- 
side, looking down at the invalid’s face with a bene- 
yolent, smile, 

At Lilian’s entrance the inyalid looked. up ‘witha 
world of humble love in her.eyes,and made an eager 
oe ints for her epg Ysa . Tie 
_ “Is it yon, miss,? Don't 'ee go. is gentleman 

doctor, dear Miss Lilian, come to see me out of 
the goodness of his heart.”’ 

The doctor, who bad transferred his benevolent 
smile from the invalid on the bed to the imvalid at 
the door, bowed with respeotful dignity, and Lilian, 
flushing—a strange face, the slightest incident.out 
of the ordinary brought the rich blood toher pale 
0 llama the bow and drew near with her 

Bike 
_ “ Are you better to-day, Mary ?”’ she asked,stoop- 
ing ond taking her hand with the seft touch af Jov- 
ing pity. 

“Yes, miss, I am better to-day,” said the-girl, 
easting a shy glance at ‘the doctor, ‘Jive been 
Jeugbing at the gentleman, and-it's done.me good:”’ 

Lilian looked surprised and, raised her large, sad 
eyes Dp the dosinn 9 face. 

“Laughing!” shesaid; “at what,’ Mary ?” 

At ee replied the girl, wish a pitiable :arch- 
ness. “ He says Lain’t. going to.die, bnt that ‘he's 
® going to cure me, dear Miss Lilian,” 

And the dying girl laughed with hollow merriment. 

Lilian looked pained and turned to the doctor. 

He stepped to the door and standing there with 
. romeo te powerful face ip the shadow watched 

@ two, 

Lilian laid the grapes she had bronght upon a 
plate, with her own hands cut up the chieken, poured 
ont.a glass.of wine, and with tender, gentle force got 
the girl to partake of them. 





‘* Now the lass of wine,” she said. “There, dear 
“Mary, try and drink it.’’ 

Aa the gir] stretched out her wasted hand the tall 
doctor came up to thebedside with two noiseless ; 
strides and calmly took it from Lilian’s grasp. | 

** An excellent opportunity,” he said, with a-srile. 
“We will take the first dose, Mary, at once. There,” | 
and heshook a.¢mall powder into the wine, “ drink | 
it, slowly if you like, There is no taste and the| 
wine is not spoilt.” , | 

‘The girl took it with that confidence which comes 
with patience, resignation,and half a hundred other 
virtues to such dying ones, and sipped it leisurely. 

Lilian, with cast-down eyes, waited till she had 
finished, removed the plates from the bed, whispered 
some words of comfort and consolation, and pre- 
pared for her next visit. 

She found the doctor ontside, and, impelled ‘by a 
strong impulge, stopped and looked at him. 

He returned her gaze with.a keen, almost amused 
look, and:raised his hat. 

* You would ask me a question, young lady,’”’ he 
said, “Isee it in your face.” 

“I would, sir,” she said, with simple dignity. 
* You. are a doctor ?” 

“Tam,” he said, gravely. 

-: in true that you ean cure the poor girl within 


“It is,” he said, with smile breaking over his 
face. “ Come, why do yon not laugh at me with 
her? She is consumptive. The doctors say con- 
sumption is incurable. I say I will cure her, Do 
you believe me 7?” 

Lilian felt embarrassed. 

‘ [—pardon,,me, sir--I know too little—I am jg- 
norant. It may be.as you say; I pray to Heaven 
for poor. Mary’s sake it may.’ 

Then she moved on and entered the next cottage. 

‘Ehe new:doetor had ibeen here too, and the old 
man whom she manually found groaning with :rheu- 
matic pain was up-and aitting cheerfully by the fire. 

The inmates of thenext.and the next cottages had 
benefited by the new doctor’s skill, and Lilian, full of 
the most. glawing eulogies on the stranger, returned 
to the Hall. 

Strangely enough, she could not have accounted 
for it to herself even, she felt a repngnance to men- 
tion her meeting with the tall doetor, and sat silent 
and meditative.as usual, 

It was a beautiful night, the moonlight streaming 
through the painted windows of the Hail and throw- 
ing fantastic shadows upon the huge slabs of mosaic. 

Lilian, her head.aching with the twinkling wax- 
lights of the drawing-room, opened the door quietly 
and passed on to the hall. 

There the solitude, the ghostlike, mystic ‘beanty 
of the moonlight.charmed and fascinated her, and, 
walking to and fro noiselessly in her tiny white 





satin boots, she went over the story of those last 
few sweet days and their dreadful climax, 


She shuddered whenever her memory pictured 
that handsome, grave, mournful face with all its 
youth erased by the shameful soul-staining scar! 

And he-had suffered all this for her, and she would 
never see, him again: a bitter thought enough, and 
s0,overpowering that with a low cry she stepped 
#side and hid her tears even from the moonlight be- 
hindastatue, , 

As she did so, scarcely had.she reached the sha- 
dow, than a light footstep, almost as noiseless as 
her own had been, sounded near her. 

Fearing that one of the.servants might find her and 
see her tears, sheidrew yetfarther back and waited 
for the owner to pass. 

A dark figure, wrapped up almost to the pitch of 
disguise, sped lightly by her, and opening the large 
door with evidently a practised hand, for ‘the lock 
gave no sound, and theihinges that:usually creaked 
when they revolved were:dumb, passed out. 

Lilian’s curiosity was excited for the moment. 
Who could it-bo?, Qneof:the maids on her way to 
meet some young lover:who had. arranged a moon- 
light assignation? 

She thought over the long’ list, and judging by 
what little she knew of them all, could fix on none 
of them as likely to steal out of the front entrance 
with such confidence, ° 

“ Ah, iwell, poor givl,’shesighed, “love is master 
of us all, it is the key note.of life in all its grades. 
May it being hermore happiness than it has brought 


Tue. 

At which kindly wish her eyes ‘filled with tears 

WD. 

‘Papa will see that J have been crying,” she mur- 
mured, suddenly, “{ And it will grieve him. Alas, 
he.is sad enough asiit.is!’’ 

And, overcoming her weakness by a great effort, 
she went toher dressing-room to bathe away the 
traces of her tears. She needed no light, the moon 
was flooding the room,and after she had smoothed 
back the thick, Juxutious hair from her brow she 
turned to.deseend. Lt wasimpossible to leave the 
room without looking upon the night, and she 
stepped to the window. 

Lhe rosary, the meadows beyond, the wood beyond 
that were flooded with dbe soft, beauty-bestowing 


light, 

“ Lovely !’’ she exeleimed,**and how peaceful. Oh, 
if one were happy how the song would burst from the 
light free lips, how:the heart;must leap at such a 
sight; but pow my heart, is dead and tuneless, 
sighing ever: ‘ Where is my master! where is he 
gone?’ 

She was about to turn—for the tears were coming 
again—when something eame from out the shadows 
of the shrubs in the rosary on to the moonlit path. 
She stopped, looked closely, and saw two figures—a 
man anda woman. The man’s was that of the strange 
doctor whom she had met at the labourers’ cottuzes, 
the woman's was-~could she believe her eyes *— 
Kate Lucas! 

She wiped hereyes, pregsed almost on to the glass 
itself and watchad:them. hey were standing talk- 
ing earnestly. 

Lilian could mot see the woman’s face, but tho 
whole, attitude betokened eagerness, docility, and an 
imploring manner so unlike Miss Lucas that she 
doubted the.evidenceof her own senses. Impossible! 
it could not be:her! And yetthe figure, the straight, 
upright bearing! 

Puzzled and bewildered Lilian felt chained to the 
spot, Coud the wrapped-up domestic, hurrying 
through the wood, have been her frigid governess? 
lf so, what did this meeting mean? 

Were they lovers? No, Lilian felt sure of that. 
No love could exist between those two. The man’s 
calm, placid face with its half-smile of power and 
daring belied it. 

What were they then? ‘While she looked tho 
woman's hand was stretehed out and the man drawn 
into the shadow again. ‘So-expressive was the ges- 
ture that Lilian could almost tancy she heard the 
words: 

* Mind the light ; -you are standing where any one 
from the window eould:see you !” 

Once in the shadow again they were lost, and 
Lilian, struck by a sudden idea, left the room 
quie iy. : 

She.could easily aseertain if the woman was Misg 
Lugas. She had left her working in herroom. With 
quick steps she hastened up the next broad flight of 
steps and jenocked at the governess’s door. No 
answer came. 

“ She may be adgleep,’’ ‘thought Lilian, “and I de- 
ceived. 1 will knock again,” 

She did so, and receiving no answer turned the 
handle of the door,' It was locked. 

This being. decisive Lilian ran downstairs and en- 
tered the drawing-room. ‘The first thing that met 
her view was Miss Lucas sitting in the arm chair, 
with half-closed, sleepy eyes, the embroidery as usual 
in her thin fingers, 

She raised her gray, half-coyered eyes with the 
calmest, coolest composure, and rose to draw a chair 
for her mistress. 
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Lilian stood with her hand upon the back of the 
chair looking first at Sir Ralph, who was dozing in 
his favourite lounge, and then at the quiet, serene 
countenance of her companion. 4 

Was there time for her to reach the drawing-room, 
settle herself, and—ah! if hers was the figure she saw 
in the rosary where were the thick shawl and hat ? 

Not hidden away in any part of the room, for there 
was no place that would have concealed them from 
Lilian’s searching gaze. ; 

It was a mystery, and she was on the point of 
a:king her if she had been in the rosary when Sir 
Ralph yawned and awoke. 

“ Lilian, my dear,” he said, “I am very sorry—I 
have been asleep.” 4 

She glided over to him and knelt by his knee, her 
face still thoughtful and puzzled, 

“T have not been asleep long,” he said, looking 
up at the Louis Quatorze timepiece, which, alas, his 
once keen eyes could not now learn anything from. 

“Exactly thirty-five minutes, Sir Ralph,” re- 
minded Miss Lucas, monotonously, without raising 
her eyes from her embroidery. ‘* Exactly thirty-five 
minutes, for ten minutes after you had fallen asleep 
I remembered that I had come down without my let- 
ters and that I should lose’ the post if you did not 
wake.” 

She smiied with due humility. 

** Pray why did you not go and see that they were 
sent ?”’ asked Sir Ralph. 

“T could not think of disturbing you for the sake 
of my own little letters, mere gossiping notes, Sir 
Ralph, of no consequence.” 

Sir Ralph was sorry she should have lost the post, 
and in his stately way said so. 

Miss Lucas, in the depths of her humilty, was 
ashamed at having mentioned its and ‘rose to leave 
the room. 

“ Why, actually it is moonlight! How extremely 
beautiful.” 

* Did you not know it was moonlight?” asked 
Lilian, getting annoyed with herself for her suspi- 
cions, which she could not divest herself of, and the 
decided denial to them which Miss Lucas had given 
and was giving in the remark. 

** No, indeed I never noticed it,” was the reply. 
* Really it is almost as light as day.” 

And with monotonous, even-toned and frigid ad- 
miration she noiselegsly closed the door and stole up 
the stairs, 

Lilian’s head dropped upon her hand and her eyes 
regarded the fire with a troubled look. 

“ Papa,” she said, suddenly, “ had you been asleep 
ec long as Kate said ?” 

**Well—I suppose so, my dear,” answered Sir 
Ralph. “Iam sureI donot know. I daresay she 
was right, I felt rather tired and may have dozed so 
long without kuowing it. But why do you ask, my 
dear Lilian ?”’ 

** Oh, nothing of any consequence, dear,” she said, 
in her usual gentle tone, and Sir Ralph, only too 
happy in having her in her old position sitting at his 
knee, commenced stroking her hair. 

Meanwhile Miss Lucas had reached her room, un- 
locked the door and entered. 

Then if Miss Melville had been there she might 
have solved the problem of the hat and shawl. 

With a smile that a victorious diplomat would 
not have been ashamed to own, the quiet governess 
raised the outer skirt of her dress and deftly unfas. 
tened the shawl and the hat, unlocked her drawer 
and placed them carefully away. 

‘* A narrow escape!’’ she muttered, looking at her- 
self in the glass and setting her lips. ‘Three mi- 
nutes later and she would have missed me from the 
drawing-room; perhaps met me in the hall. Ak, 
but who would not go through fifty such escapes, 
through fire and water for a word from him? If 
those two, doting father and love-sick girl, could 
have felt my heart throbbing, my ears tingling with 
the mad passion his presence fires me with, they 
would have known what love is. How grand he 
looked! A knave, a clever knave, he called himself, 
and chid me for calling him noble, good, and kingly. 
A knave! Then I love a knave more than all the 
saints in the calendar. What a mind! my poor 
narrow one shrank within me while | heard his low 
voice unfolding his plan. His plan! My plan, he 
called it, knowing that a word of praise from him 
would prompt me to death and eternity. Well, my 
reward comes. He will meet me in the shrubbery 
in the woods. I shall seehim, hearhim! Qh, little 
puppets whose lives he dangles and plays with, be- 
ware, for neither he nor I have mercy.” 


(To be continued.) 








A Sour Companron.—A medusa was lately sent 
to the Paris Aquarium, and immediately placed into 
atank, It was soon observed that all the Stbher crea- 
tures perished around it. The water had been turned 
into vinegar. This showed that this mollusc was a 


very rare specimena—viz., of those which, plunged in 
It is sup- 


water, soon secrete an acetic-acid liquid. 


posed that this medusa first produces alcohol, which 
it subsequently transforms into vinegar, 





THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


> 
CHAPTER XIITI. 

Cosmo waited in vain the expected coming of Si- 
cardo in that little grotto in which Vittoria had 
kissed the sleeping prince. ’ 

The stout old man, after leaving the fountain, 
bore his wife tenderly in his arms to their modest 
cottage, and there placed Donna Castelletta upon 
her bed. 

Repose seemed to be that which she most needed, 
and Vittoria, as skilful as her mother in all domestic 
matters, prepared for all three that morning meal 
which had now been delayed nearly until noon. — 

Donna Castelletta slept. The unwonted excite- 
ment and exertions of the day had wholly exhausted 
her feeble body. - 

Cosmo, his mind buried in memories of the past, 
and busy with a thousand recently conceived ho 
for the future, sat at the door of the room in which 
his wife was sleeping. : : 

Vittoria, light and graceful as a bird, was busy in 

reparing some savoury dish much liked by the old 
orester. 

Suddenly Cosmo, raising his eyes from the rich 
ring which he had received from Sicardo, and which 
had not from that time left his hand, bent his gaze 
upon his beautiful daughter and said : 

‘* What thinkest thou of that man, Vittoria ?’’ 

“ T think he is a most noble and———But of which 
man dost thou ask, father?” replied Vittoria, sud- 
denly checking and altering her intended answer, 
and with a face suffused with blushes. 

‘* Nay !” said Cosmo, his brow changing its frown 
of disturbed thought to one of suspicion. ‘ Of which 
man wast thou about to speak, child ?” 

“Of the prince,” replied Vittoria, timidly, and 
nearly letting fall the dish she was just then placing 
upon the table. 

‘“* My curse upon him!” burst from the lips of the 


impetuous old man. 
Thou wilt awake and alarm 


© Oh, father ! 
mother.” 

Cosmo closed the door between him and his sleep- 
ing wife, and then in a voice which lost none of its 
fierceness from its whispering tone he continued: 

‘*My curse upon Lord Colonna! He is a Carac- 
cioli——” 

“ But not like the other, dear father,” Vittoria 
ventured to say. 

“The other! Ah, thou meanest Alfrasco—and that 
remindeth me of something thou didst tell thy 
mother, and kept from me. Am I not as worthy of 
thy confidence as thy mother? Nay, weep not, 
child! Yet thou shouldst have told me of the love 
suit of Gia Petti.” 

“I did ask mother to tell thee, dear father; but 
she said: ‘ Repulse the man with open disdain, and 
say naught to thy father, for he hath a world of woe 
and care already on his heart.’ And then I did not 
suspect Gia Petti to be Lord Alfrasco.” ~ 

“Thy mother is an angel, child, and hath ever 
striven to shield my heart from care and pain,” said 
Cosmo, gently. “But answer me this, Vittoria. 
Didst confess—nay, that is the wrong word—didst 
thou relate all that ever passed between thee and 
yonder fiend—Alfrasco of Zapponetto ?”’ 

“ Father, I have never spoken an untruth to thee,” 
replied Vittoria, her face pale and red by turng and 
kneeling before the old forester. 

** Nay, kneel not to me, my child—I am not thy 
father confessor,’ said Cosmo, gently. “Sit thou 
upon my knee, as thou usedst to do not many years 
ago. Thou hast some burden upon thy heart. I 
have noted thee of late. No, thou hast never spoken 
an untruth to me—nor did thy brother——” 

‘“* My brother, father!” exclaimed Vittoria, now 
seated on the knees of her father, her arms around 
his neck. 

‘* He is dead !’’ replied Cosmo, suddenly. “ Let us 
not speak of him. It makes my heart sore. .There 
—let us break our fast; perhaps thou hast some- 
thing to tell me whichI may not have sirength to 
hear just now.” 

Vittoria, with heroic heart, had resolved to tell 
her father all that she had hitherto concealed from 
her mother. Yet she was not unwilling to defer the 
matter to a later time. 

* Yes, father,” she replied, gliding to the table. 
> Thou art faint with hunger. Let us break our 

ast.’ 

The old forester ate heartily, for his active, vigour- 
ous frame demanded much food. The powerful thews 
and sinews of this old man were never made to live 
on alr, 

Vittoria ate very little, for her heart was too full. 

The meal completed, Cosmo said: 

“While I ate I reflected, dear child. I will not 
use a father’s right to force confidence from his child. 





Thou shalt say naught of thy secret to me if indeed. 








gentle one, thou hast any not already told to thy 
mother. So let her be thy confidant—and yet assure 
me of this one thing, my child—thou hast no thought 
of love for Lord Alfrasco now ?”’ 

“For him! I loathe his very name!” 

*Itis well. The villain hath such fame for win- 
ning the hearts of maidens, even after a score of 
repulses, that my mind——Ah, well! See how it is 
with thy mother, Vittoria.” 

“ She is sleeping well, dear father,” said Vittoria, 
after looking in upon her mother. ‘‘ And now, 
father, let me tell thee something which I should 
have told to mother——” 

“ Nay—all is over now, I do trust, between thee 
and the Gia Petti affair——” 

“ Yet I would first tell thee, father—a dream.” 

* A dream!” 

“A dream that hath had its consequences.” 

“Tts consequences !” sepgeied the old man, be- 
ginning to tremble. “Child, would it not be best 
for thee and me that what thou hast to tell shall 
first be told to thy mother? Am to hear of a new 
and perhaps a ter shame upon my house than 
that which hath for years @ thy brother—— 
Nay! thou hast no brother. Of what am I speak- 
ing? Thou hast a brother—he is no more. But 
speak—if thou wilt,” and shuddering witha terrible 
though erroneous suspicion the old man muttered a 
curse upon Alfrasco of Zapponetto, and glared 
wildly at his daughter. 

* Father,” she cried, clasping 
thoughts wrong me! I am atill worthy to be tiy 
daughter—the daughter of thy sage! wife.” 

“I believe thee, girl!” exclai Cosmo. “I be- 
lieve thee! Ido not belicve that even Alfrasco of 
Zapponetto, though ’tis said he hath a smooth 
tongue, could persuade thee to be unworthy of thy 
mother ; and his vile attempt to force thee from us 
is proof to me that thou didst scorn his wily speech. 
Now of the dream—and its consequences. If thy 
mother hath strength sufficient we will depart from 
Del Parso on the morrow. That boy—I mean that 
brigand Sicardo—spoke of pardon ; but I will speak 
of that after my meeting with him in the grotto—I 
mean to thy mother, and not to thee.. It was of 
Sicardo I spoke just now when I said what thinkest 
thou of that man, Vittoria? And what dost thou? 
But no matter for that now. Let me hear of thy 
dream.” 


his knees, “thy 


The unusual incoherency of the old man's words 
escaped Vittoria’s attention, for her courage almost 
failed her as she thought how best to begin her con- 
fession. . 

“For three successive nights, dear father, I 
dreamed this strange dream,” she began, and then 
related to Cosmo that dream of which mention has 
been made. 

_ Having heard it the old forester smiled, and, 
oe the rich, raven hair of his beautiful child, 
said : 

“Dreams are mere fancies, absurd, disordered, in- 
coherent, and not to be heeded by the wise. Thy 
innocent heart gavea vain but harmless love to the 
image of thy dream. I trust the image in no wise 
resembled Lord Alfrasco——” 

‘Let me finish, father. One day, afew weeks ago, 
I went forth at early dawn, as is my custom, to fill 
thy favourite vase at the fountaia- On arriving at 
the fountain, behold! a man young and hand- 
some, and wonderfully in feature like the image cf 
my dream, lay asleep on the stone bench near the 
great basin. Oh, father! I know hot why—I kissed 
the eyelids of that aleeping man!” 

“It was Lord Alfrasco ?” 

“Yes, father, in that disguise in which we knew 
him only as Gia Petti!” 

“Thou! Oh! Thou must have been mad!” said 
Cosmo, pale and trembling with rage and mortifica- 
tion. “Go on—go on! Thou wert as the silly 
fy sporting near a flame! Thou didst not kiss his 

ps?” 

“* Nay—he was feigning sleep——” 

“ Ay—of course! Accursed Caraccioli! He had 
already marked thee for his prey. Father Anselmo 
told me last night that for days before this Gia Petti 
was seen by any one in Atrani, he, Father Anselmo, 
saw him—not then knowing who he was nor sus- 
pecting—near the fountain. Go on,” 

“He suddenly sprang up and seized me——”’ 

“An! had I been nearat that moment!’’ mutterod 
Cosmo, shuddering. 

“T broke from him and fled—terrified and scream- 


”» 
—" 


“Twas the morning I met thee without thy vase 
—pale and weeping—running homeward with all thy 
might.” 

** Yes, father.” 

‘* When thon saidst a serpent at the fountain had 
sprung at thee.” 

“Nay, father, I said oneenes at the fountain had 
sprung at me, and thou didst then leave me, think- 
ing I had said a serpent, and hurried to the foun- 
tain. And when thou camest back to the cottage 
thou hadst a serpent which thou hadst slain, and 
said, laughing: ‘See, my child, I have slain the 
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reptile! I slew it near the fountain. °*Tis the only 
viper I have seen in the Forester’s Range for years. 
It will terrify thee no more. But be careful tokeep 
a wary eye abroad for its mate. These reptiles often 
prowl in pairs.’ Isaw that thou hadst misunder- 
stood my words. I said no more. I did not dare 
tell thee that I had kissed an unknown man. After 
that I thrice met Gia Petti. He threatened to tell 
thee that I had kissed him in hissleep. I was very 
wrong—I—I might have loved him had he not asked 
we to fly with him secretly -——” 

“* My curse upon him !” 

‘‘ And had I not seen an evil spirit in his eyes— 
and they were not the eyes of the image in my 
dreams,” said Vittoria, sobbing on her father’s 
bosom. . 

“Poor simpleton! Thou hadst a narrow escape 
from the wiles of the demon—as narrow as that 
which thou hast this day had from his violence,” 
replied Cosmo, kindly. “Poor innocent! thou 
hatest him now ?” 

“ T abhor him, father!” 

“T believe thee, poor child! Thy mother hath 
told me how thou didst tell her something of the 
villain’s knavery, but not of this, thy madness be- 
cause of a dream. We will not tell her that, Vit- 
toria. Allis over now, and on the morrow we will 
leave Del Parso. See, Vittoria—I will tell theea 
secret that will make thee too proud ever to give a 
kiss or thought of love to an unknown man agaiu. 
Thou art no peasant maiden, though thy father hath 
for years filled a lowly station. Thy father, I, and 
thy mother, Donna Castelletta, are of a lineage more 
noble than that of Gianni Caraccioli, the father of 
Lord Alfrasco. And thou art therefore by birth, 
and descent of centuries, as noble as she who sits 
on the throne of Naples. Oneof my ancestors was 
aking. Perhaps, after my meeting with Sicardo in 
the grotto, I may tell thee more, I tell thee this 
that thou mayst not strive to gain a rich and titled 
husband by following the absurd fancies of a dream. 
I should have told thee of the noble blood in thy 
veins, and then no dream—thou wert surely for the 
time mad !—no uream could have made the daugh- 
ter of aprince stoop to kiss an unknown man in the 
garb of a peasant.” 

“Thou art a noblo—a prince, father?” asked 
Vittoria, in wonder. 

“In blood and by birthalways. A great calamity 
reft from me both title, name, and more. It was 
ou my lips there at the fountain to claim the head 
of Alfrasco of Zapponetto, on the plea that he had 
laid violent hands on a maiden noble by birth, but 
my mother turned from me that purpose. ‘To prove 
that plea I should have been forced to reveal more, 
and that more would have dragged me and thy 
mother to the scaffold. Thy kissing of a sleeping 
and unknown man was indeed a culpable folly even 
in a peasant maiden, as thou thoughtest thou wert. 
Henceforth remember that thou art the child of a 
prince, who, though outlawed in three kingdoms, is 
an innocent man, and stilla prince. Ah! and why 
these two dents and these scratches in thy golden 
band ?” suddenly asked the old man, his eyes seeing 
for the first time the scars of the viper’s teeth, as 
Vittoria’s head rested upon his bosom. 

“From the fangs of a viper, father, which must 
have been the mate of the one slain a few weeks ago 
by thee.” 

“This morning ?” 

“ This morning, as I was on my way to the foun- 
tain, father.” 

“He struck at thee! Good Heavens! And only 
this band of gold saved thy tender flesh from the 
fangs ?”’ exclaimed Cosmo, shuddering with horror. 

“Yes, dear father,” replied Vittoria, trembling 
too, for now she was to confess how she had a 
second time kissed a sleeping stranger. 

“ Dear one! darling one!” said Cosmo, embracing 
her passionately. “ Did a reptile viper attack thee, 
love and gem of my soul, while that human viper 
coiled for thee at the fountain? And only thy 
golden band saved thy precious life. Tell me all— 
tell me all! Art sure thou didst slay the reptile ?” 

“The viper is dead, dear father—and I would that 
the other-——” 

“The other ?” 

“Gia Petti—Lord Alfrasco—were as dead.” 

“Ay, the world were well rid of him, and every 
other Caraccioli. But tell me, brave one, how thou 
didst overcome the reptile in the wood, and with 
what weapon, and how it came about that the viper 
was so nearly thy death. A terrible poison those 
vipers do carry about in their fangs, Oh, Heaven!” 
here cried the trembling father, drawing his adored 
child fiercely to his heart, “I do thank thee that 
thou hast not given this, my only one, to the poison 
of the reptiles, vipers and Caraccioli, Child of my 
soul. There—now tell me of thy adventure with the 
viper. But look in upon thy mother first, my jewel. 
Nay, no hint of thy escape from the serpent to thy 
poor mother,” - 

“ Mother is still in a deep sleep, father,” reported 
Vittoria, after again looking into the bedroom of 
Donna Castelletta, 





* She has been over-excited and fatigued by the 
events of this day,” said Cosmo. ‘Let her sleep, 
and may she awake much strengthened, for on the 
morrow we must depart from Del Parso never to 
retura. Yes, my child, we must not remain in Del 
Parso to be exposed to the persecutions of {the Ca- 
racciolis. But now tell me of thy combat with the 
viper.” 

“* Yet, dear father, the other Caraccioli, the prince, 
seemed of a high and honourable nature.” 

* He is a Caraccioli,” interrupted the old man, 
with intense bitterness. ‘“‘ There may as yet be some 
spark of nobility of soul in Colonna Caraccioli, but 
it will soon s away. He is the son of Gianni 
Caraccioli. Speak no more ofhim. Tell me of the 
other viper—ha! ha! Yes, the other viper!” he 
added, with a terrible laugh. ‘‘The other viper! 
Ho! they are all vipers, those Caracciolis, venomous, 
vindictive, demoniac! Did I not so tell Lord 
Colonna to his face? Come, thy story.” 

Vittoria told then of her combat with the viper, 
and that she had found the staff in the grotto, but 
her courage failed to permit her to tell even that 
she had seen the prince asleep on the wooden 
bench. 

“ Brave girl!” exclaimed Cosmo, embracing and 
kissing her as she ended her story. “It was a for- 
tunate day for thee when thon didst find that golden 
band, which I take to have once been the corona- 
tion band of some ancient and now extinct German 
tribe, I did laugh at thy dream, Vittoria, and yet 
we are all superstitious, more or less. Now laugh 
at me, for I did have a dream too—a dream con- 
cerning this same band of gold. I dreamed, and not 
long since, that it was to save the life of thyself and 
of thy future husband.” 

“Of my future husband ?” 

** And see,” laughed the old man, happy in the 
escape of his beloved child from the viper’s fangs, 
“thou mayst never havea husband. Ah, how ab- 
surd ‘are the baseless fancies of our dreams. Thou 
on a scaffold! Thou, angel that thou art! Impos- 
sible!” 

* Ton the scaffold, father?’ exclaimed Vittoria. 
“Didst dream of seeing me on a scaffold? Oh, 
Heaven forbid!” 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid! Why do I utter such child- 
ishness ?”’ muttered the old man. 

“Nay, dear father, tell me thy dream.” 

Cosmo was silent for a time, his brow knitted in 
deep thought ; but at length he said, gravely: 

“ Preserve the band of gold, Vittoria. It may be 
that there are sometimes the whispers of our guardian 
angels in our dreams—no matter how fantastic such 
dreams may be. I had forgotten this strange dream 
of mine until the mention of thine awoke my memory 
—and then to hear that the coronet had in truth 
saved thee, dear one, from a terrible death made me 
say preserve the band of gold. But I will briefly 
tell thee that dream. In it I seemed to see thee ona 
great scaffold, thy hands bound behind thee, thy 
long hair cut off to give fair play for the stroke of 
the executioner’s sword. Behind thee, and with his 
grasp upon thy naked shoulder, stood the execu- 
tioner. Before thee was a great block of wood, 
draped in crimson cloth. Near thee, and in the grasp 
of the executioner’s assistants, bare-headed and 
bound, stood a man of noble shape, of whom my 
dream did seem to say: ‘This man is thy daughter’s 
husband.’ ” 

** Didst see the face of that man ?” asked Vittoria, 
shudderin; 

“Nay, 


for it was masked; nor could I in my 
dream detect aught by which I could identify the 


man in the mask. I saw thousands of eager faces 
turned toward the scaffold ; but of all there were but 
two, beside thy own, which I was able to recognize.” 

* And those two, dear father ?” 

“Tam doing very wrong, my child, in telling 
aught of this to thee.” 

‘“* Nay, I am not a coward, father.” 

‘No, or else thou wert not my child,” replied the 
old man, proudly. “It was brave in thee to snatch 
at the dagger of Colonna Caraccioli at the fountain.” 

i Thank Heaven I did not get it well in my hand, 
father,” replied Vittoria, shuddering; “for the 
next moment would have seen me dead at thy feet.” 

* Better death than dishonour.” 

“True, father; and never will thy daughter forget 
that. But more of thy dream—the two faces thou 
didst recognize ?” 

“One was the grim and swarthy face of Black 
Sforza——” 

“The chief executioner of Naples!” 

“ Thou hast never seen him—thou hast never been 
in Naples.” 

“ Nay ; but in Atrani I have heard many say that 
Black Sforza is the name of the chief executioner of 
Naples. Thou hast seen him ?” 

* Ay, or how else could Iin a dream have recog- 
nized him? And was it not strange that though 
Black Sforza wore the terrible mask which he always 
wears when he officiates as executioner I could see 
his features in my dream and yet not those of the 
masked man my dream said was thy husband ?” 





“ And the other face, dear father ?” 

** Was the face of a dead man.” 

**Of a man now dead ?”” 

** Nay; would he were! “Ofa man now living, but 
who in my dream was @ man who had died from a 
fearful gash across his throat, and was there at the 
scaffold, hovering over it with‘the wings of a demon 
—a pale-faced, fiendishly exultant spectre.” 

“* Heaven exorcise the omen!” cried Vittoria, 
trembling. ‘“ And the face of this spectre ?” 

“Was the face of the Count of Zapponetto.” 

“* Alfrasco Caraccioli ?” 

“ True—thy Gia Petti.” 

“ My Gia Petti!” replied Vittoria, with a gesture 
of horror and terror. 

‘“* Nay; [ meant not that. Take not my words as 
a reproach, dear child. And’twas buta dream, and 
not consistent, for the spectre face of the Caraccioli 
had ears in my dream, and thou knowest we saw 
his ears this day cut off. And now to end my fool- 
ish tale of a foolish dream. I saw thee kneel and 
lay thy beautiful head on the blook——” 

“‘Oh, Heaven, pray that this thing may not be!”’ 
sobbed Vittoria. 

“ Wait,” said Cosmo, his noble face animated, his 
powerful eyes flashing, as if the dread scene un- 
veiled by his dream were that instant before his 
vision. “I saw thee lay thy head on the block. I 
saw the masked unknown struggle in the grasp of 
the guards in vain effort to rescue thee. I saw the 
spectre face of Alfrasco light up and his spectre 
lips convulsed ina smile of diabolical joy—of grati- 
fied malice. 

“Then even as the great two-edged sword of 
Black Sforza was poised above thy bended neck, 
with both of his enormons hands on the huge hilt, 
@ man sprang upon the scaffold and cast upon the 
uplifted sword, this thy golden band—this, Vit- 
toria!’’ exclaimed the now excited old man, snatch- 
ing the coronet from his daughter’s head. 

(To be continued.) 








WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lord Dane’s Error,’’ etc., etc. 
—_~.>_——-_ 
CHAPTER XXVIL 

Mr. Harvey Dore was lurkingnear. He fancied 
this an appropriate moment for him to make his 
theatrical advent into the presence of this proud 
and happy mother. 

Accordingly he stepped forth, and, like some 
vaunted hero of romance, knelt at her feet, and 
clasping his hands upon her knee kept her from 
rising and escaping from him, as she in her first 
fright have tried to do. 

He had taken pains with his attire. He wore a 
velvet coat with silk facings, and his yellow-brown 
hair was carefully arranged, his white throat set off 
by a Byronic collar and blue silk tie, with the 
snowiest of linen and ruffled cambric below it. 

After the first wild start, Lady Trevor stared at 
him as if she beheld a ghost. Her beautiful face 
turned whiter than snow, and her lips twitched con- 
vulsively. 

Mr. Harvey Dorr was not himself thoroughly self- 
posses:ed, as he knelt, and after the first glance 
dropped his eyes and his head upon Lady ‘T'revor’s 
lap 


“ Heavens!” ejaculated she. ‘ Who are you ?” 

There was a long silence. 

“T can’t tell her. I wish I had never come,” 
thought Harvey Dorr, and tears were wrung from 
his hardened eyes, and he shook and was convulsed 
with emotion as unexpected and as pure as though 
sin and guilt were unknown to him. 

“Tell me, tell me,” murmured Lady Trevor, 
quivering in every nerve. 

“ Mother, oh, mother, forgive and let me die,” 
sobbed Harvey Dorr, grovelling at her feet and 
pressing the hem of her dress to his lips. 

“* Who are you ?” 

“T am your son, your own and only son. Heaven 
forgive me for it. I wish I were dead instead.” 

“My son? Look up and let me see,” Lady Trevor 
cried, a wild doubt and a hallowed emotion convuls- 
ing her beautiful face. 

**T cannot. I wish—TI wish I had died first,” he 
sobbed, and kept h 3 face hid. 

Lady Trevor bent and lifted it with her own soft 
white palms. 

Looking in this face, in which the eyes were 
tightly shut, thongh tears were flowing therefrom, 
she could but see and say: 

* How like to Amy’s!” 

Then her eyes fell almost unconsciously upon this, 
the cheek of her first-born, and sobbing and trem- 
bling, yet happy as only a mother could be over 
such a man, she half drew him into her arms and 
all the awful past was as a dream in that moment 
to both. 

The silence that followed that trance, half bliss, 
half pain, is too sacred for us to intrude upon. 

How true itis that at the bottom of every be: rs 
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blessed with a holy mother’s memory will ever be 
found a saintly thought that even guilt hae not 
tainted, a white seed that even sin has not had power 
to blight. 

Lord Champion had followed even here. He did 
not know the face of Harvey Dorr, when at last he 
lifted it to his. mother’s: bosom, drenched in 
wild with woe, remorse and sapplication,. He wo 
have writhed out of her arms aaid: grovelled upon 
the earth again, but she would not let him-go. 

“ Mother, I did not know you loved me so,, or I 
would have deserved it more,” he groaned. 

“ My son, my son,” was all Lady Trevor could 


Bay. 

She did not trouble herself about-that other who 
had so lavishly filled her pride ;, she never stopped 
to marvel over that mystery which had.so long given 
to her mother-love another than that born to her. 
She only felt and acknowleged. nature’s 8 est 
secret, the mother instinct, in this hour w her 
first-born—lost, miserable sinner.ag he was—erept 
at last into her arms and pleaded; 

* Mother! mother !’”’ 

Explanations came afterward. 

Lady Trevor learned at last. the’ reluctant, well- 
meant deception which had been. praetised wpon 
her. . 
Her son had committed a erime, from the conse- 
quences of which it seemed that nothing short of a 
miracle could save him. At this stage an: old man, 
long known among the diggers of Australia as the 
* Mute Pick,” had come forward and. offered to Sir 
Grenville to save his son from the justly ineurred 
penaity of his misdeeds upon certain conditions: 

Also to relieve himself from certaim monetary’ 
difficulties which were pressing heavily. 

Sir Grenville had no choice but.te consent to these 
conditions or see his son-ruined as well as himself, 
and he had. fulfilled his part of the bargain faith. 
fully. He had reveived the young maa the Mute 
Pick had brought to him, and acknowledged him 
as his son, giving him that son’s name, and after- 
ward presenting hint to his wife and daughter as 
that son, 

He, the true Bertrand Trevor, had run away from 
his father’s house and gone to the diggings three 
years before, at an age when three years change 
young men greatly. 

Hence when the mysterious protégé of that ec- 
centric man—the Mute Pick—was presented to Lady 
‘Trevor and Amy as the son and brother who went 
away they never thought of denying him. They re- 
ceived and aecepted him: in good faith, the more 
perhaps, yet innocently, that the returiied Bertrand 
was so reformed from the old dissolute son: and 
brother who had always been in scrapes of one.sort. 
or another, ana that this reformed Bertrand brought 
with him a marvellous fortune, said to have: been 
made ir the diggings. 

Sir Grenville had told: a plausible story to his 
beautiful wife and daughter. He had represented 
this stranger, whom he called his son, as having 
suffered from a long and frightful fever, which had 
injured his memory so that he remembered nothing 
of the past so black with crime and sin, and accepted 
the sister and mother presented to him as a genuine 
stranger might. 

He had been so fond and devoted, so tender and 
deferential, so honestly deserving of love and pride, 
that neither Amy nor Lady Trevor had thought of 
doubting him, often as they’ had admitted to each 
other “ How changed he is, thank Heaven!” 

“ But who, then, is this young man?” my lady 
asked, sadly ; “he is good and true, my Bertrand. 
Notwithstanding the falsehood he is living I cannot 
believe him bad and false.” 

Harvey Dorr bowed his head ingrief and humili- 
ation. 

‘| wish I knew, mother,” he said, in a low, sub- 
dued voice. 

The evil in his bad nature was getting uppermost 
again. 

He was thinking, even as he leaned upon his 
mother’s shoulder, of that awful contpact he had 
made with Sir Robert Calthorpe and the false Mau- 
rice Champion. 

“T must go, dear,” Lady Trevor said; “your 
father will miss me. He is very ill, you know,” 

The face of this bad son changed. 

** Don’t tell him you have seen me, mother. He 
forbade me to approach you on pain of delivering me 
up to that justice I have outraged.” 

“You? When did you see him?” 

Tn London just before you came here. Did you 
not kear of his receiving me ?” 

Lady Trevor shook her head. 

“Some low beggar did come to see him one day, 
and was admitted to an apartment which none of us 
ever are permitted to enter. He stole a costly 
jewelled and golden cup on whieh your father set 
great value. No other person came privately to 
‘l'revor House that I know of,” 

Harvey Dorr hung, his head. , 

“Yet I was there,” he said, in a low, shamed 
voice, 





“ And your father forbade you to.see Amy, or m° 
—your own mother and sister?” 


“ No, mother,” 

Harvey Dorr spoke with sad emphasis. His coun- 
tenance was clouded with gloom. 

‘* Mother, I have been a-bad son. Iam nota good 

father is quite justified in his course 
toward me. I donot blame him—the more’that his 
acquiescence in this py matter has secured-to 
you:and my sister those luxuries and elegances of 
‘life. whieh are your right, and. which could never 
have been yours through me.. Without that magni- 
ficent bribe which the man you call your son brought 
you. Woolston Grange would never have been. re- 
stored ae it now is.. My sister Amy could never else 
havetasted those pleasures and that homage which 
a town life and-her own beauty have justly béstowed 
upon her,’ ; 

Lady Trevor grew pale.. 

“ My son, you.can 1s : 

“Nay, mother, it is too late. I do wish I had 
stayed away from you, but I could never quite for- 
get whose child | was,.and I longed for the sound of 
your Voice, for a forgiving kiss from your lips, till L 
could stay from you no longer. But if my father 
learna I ho spoken with you in spite of his warn- 
ing I am lost. You know how stern and unforgivin 
he can be, He swore to deliver me into the power o 
the law if I came to you.. He swore to deny me 
though I were a thousand times his son.’” 

Lady Trevor grew white as death. Too well in- 
deed she knew how relentless her worshipped’ hus- 
band could be, and none knew so well ag she low 
this wicked lost son had outraged his high family 
pride and honour. 

She rose to go. At any moment a messenger 
might comein search of her. Alas, she understood 
now the secret of that anxiety which Sir Greziville 
had displayed whenever she or Amy was out of his 
sight for any length of time. 

Sue kissed he- son once more. 

** Good-bye,” she said, “1 willsee you again when 
I have had time t» think, and [ will send Amy to 
you. Be gentle with her, She has learned to love 
him whom she believes to be her brother’ very 
dearly. She has less suspicion of the truth than I.” 

* | will be gentle with my sister. Can you doubt 
it? Only let me speak with her, and be acknow- 
ledged by her once, and I will obey my father aud 
never seek to-see you or her more.” 

“You never shall see her. Villain. Murderer!”” 
shrieked a voice suddenly at the very side, alinostin 
the very ear of Harvey Dorr, 

He wheeled suddenly and staggered as he turned. 

It was Sir Grenville who stood there,, stern, vin- 
dictive, unrelenting as Justice herself. He had 
grown uneasy at his wife’s long absence, and making 
an excuse to his daughter had stolen forth and come 
upon his wicked son, thus-deliberately violating the 
command he had laid upon him, 

From the ghastly, livid, corpse-like face of that 
gasping son he looked to his nearly fainting wife. 

** Leave us, Lady ‘lrevor,” he said, in an awful 
voice. “I see that this villain has imposed his 
clever tale on you as he ftriedto do upon me. I 
ought to have warned you, but [ did not dream his 
brassy effrontery and wickedness would go so faras 
this.” 

uady Trevor clasped her hands in agony. 

‘** Grenville, Greuville,”’ she cried, ‘lost as He 
may be, he is our son, our own fitst-born; My 
heart knows him and so does yours.” 

** Never!’ answered Sir Grenville, sterner, more 
implacable than stone. ‘*I saw Jarvis just now, 
just before I caught a glimpse‘of the villain who 
has defied my just wrath in coming here, I turned 
back and sent Jarvis to Vanchester for a constable 
to arrest this man. He is not your son. Lady 
Trevor, leave as I command yon. Your son is 
yonder, This man is a thief, a midnight robber, a 
murderer.” 

At every word Lady Trevor shook and shivered 
in every limb. With her arms upraised iu wild 
convulsion, reeling as she walked, sheflang her- 
self upon hef husband and strove madly to tear his 
hands from. her son’s shoulders. : 

Harvey Dorr himself made frantic efforts to es- 
cape, but Sir Grenville’s grasp was like the pres- 
sure of a vice. 

A breeze rustled the leaves beyond the lime walk 
that moment, 

Lord Champion stirred slightly in his conceal- 
ment. Surprise and sympathy agitated him. Lady 
‘Trevor struggled yet more wildly with her husband 
at these sounds. 

“ Let him go!” she cried, “ Release him, husband ! 
husband! Give him tiiis one more chance! Heis 
our son! our som! Oh, Heaven, is he deaf, this 
man? -Ig his heart stone that he dooms his own 
child? Grenville.” 

Her arm stole round his neck, her soft lips 
touched his cheek, 


Man now, 


He didi 1 
“Then L shall tell him-he-has outwaged. nature. in } full 








Gane was only yesterday, dear, that he called you 
‘ ‘a’ er.’ ” 
The face of SirGrenville. was. livid and fright 


| Demet 5 
“Leave.us!” he almost. sereamed in. » Tre- 
\vor’s ear, his eyes starting from his head, his lips 
twitching in a horrible manner- 

“Twill never go!” Lady Trevor answered, still. 
clinging.to him. “I£ you deliver our boy up as » 
murderer I will go with him toprison, I swear, 
if need be, that I helped him do the awful deed.” 

Vanchester was not faraway. Jarvis had gone 
on wings, for had not Sir Grenville told: him a 
murderer was in the grounds, a fifty 
gelden guineas if he brought the i 

@ was bringing them already; he was coming 
back while Lady Trevor was ing the last fran- 
tic appeal to her implacable husband. = 

Trevor saw the ministers. of justice first. 
As she clung in spite of him about her husband’s 
neck she saw them in the distance. Y 

* Let him go,” she said, ima low, awful voice, in 
her husband’s ear—“ let him go, or I will make you 
sorry! I will swear that you did the deed—I wili 
swear that I saw you do it, Grenville; and though 
a wife’s testimony cannot save her husband it can 
condemn him. Be quick! let him go—they are al- 
most here.” 

Sir Grenville twisted his head round by. a violent 
effort. Every feature of his face was set in awful 
distortion, and a curious red flush was mounting 
like a wave over his face. 

He saw the constables he had’ senf for, Jarvis at 
their head. 

With a horrible groan—a goa tliat seemed to 
rénd Lady Trevor’s loving heartin twain, he sank 
from under her clasping. armms—he feli as the dead 
fall, dragging his lost and wicked son down with 
hi 


m. 

Lady Trevor attered a shriek. 

* He is dead, Bertrand !”’ she cried, “he is dead, 
and we have killed him!” _ 

Lord.Champion stepped from his concealment at 
this moment. His hand fell sternly upon the shoul- 
der of Mr. Harvey Dorr. 

“ Be silent,” he said, looking the other in the eye, 
“and I will save you.” 

Mr. Dorr was quaking and ashen, like one stricken 
with a death agues He had not even power to extri- 
cate himself fromthe death-grip of his dead father. 

Sir Grenville was indeed dead. 

Lord Champion met the officers and made himself 
kaown to them. 

“You may as well go back,” he said; “I know 
that Sir Grenville sent for you to arrest a mur- 
derer, but there is none such here. Sir Greutville 
was-outof his mind with excitement, has been 
im delicate health a long time, and an impostor has 
been passing himself off to him and his wife and 
daughter as his lawful son. The real son, the true 
man, came to him suddenly to-day. In the excite- 
meut of the first shock he sent for you.” . 

“The impostor—where is he? It must have been 
he whom we were sent to arrest,’” called out the 
chief constable, loth. to have his journey for 
nothing. 

** He is not here, he has gone to London,” eried 
Lord Champion, at random, 

He was aghast, all at once, at the thought of that 
gallant and knightly-looking gentleman delivered 
over to the law as a criminal, 

The constable and his men slowly and reluctantly 
retired, 

Jarvis, at a signal from Lord Chaupion,. ap- 
proached. 

Lady ‘'revor' had fainted. 

Hurvey Dorr was staring in a horrible fascination 
at the dead man, his father, whow his misdeeds had 
slain as much as th ush.he had deliserately put a 
daggerin his tried and at last broken heart, 

ord Champion bent and whispered in his ear: 

“T followed you down from London ; I Know your 
secrets. As you deal by others L will deal by you. 
Mark that, my friend.’ . 

Then, withont'a word more, he left him, Mv. Harvey 
Dorr lifted his ghastly face as Lord Chaupion went 
his way. A strange convulsion crossed those 
hardened, ashen features. His dull eye gleamed as 
he averted it from sight of the dead. 

“Lan Sir Bertrand Trevor now,” he muttered, 
rising slowly. 

Lord Champion went back to London and left the 
Trevors to settle their own affairs. 

He hesitated about laying this new complication 
before Lady Isabel, but he finaily concluded to do 


80. 
But Lady Isabel could guess no more what it 
meant than. he. , 
“It is part of the plot,” she sighed, with. white 
lips. “Will he marry Esther yet, I wonder?” 
Soon all London,. all England, was ringing with 
this story of the two Bertrand ‘Trevors. 
He whom the London world kad so long accepted 
as the only son of Sir Grenville liad all the papers 
and proofs necessary to establish his identity in law- 
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The other, the new claimant, had absolutely no 
proof, or offered none, of hisidentity except the testi- 
mony of his mother, Lady Trevor. She, though she 
had so long accepted the other as her child, now de- 
clared that she had been deceived, and positively 
maintained that the new-comer washer son. Who, 
then, was the other? Robert and the 
pseudo Maurice Champion shuddered terror at 
that question. 

If ae one in England could answer ifeave them- 
selves they were both lost. 

They met in quaking conclave in Lady Cattie’s 
apartments, 

They had remained in Londomas well as Lady 
Icabel. In fact they had not dared to go away while 
she remained. They were horribly afraid of that 
spirited and defiant creature. é 

“Once let her geta hint of the truth,” said Sir 
Robert, significantly, ‘‘and she'll never let go the 
clue till she has pulled the earth from under our feet.” 

“It’s time to proceed to active measures,” 
growled Crawley, his handsome, wicked face glow- 
ing like a fiend. “You see what your caution and 
slowness have brought us to. You were so won- 
derfully aftaid' you would get caught at it that 

, los@the chance of playing that little 

Lady Isabel should never 

been te leave this house, and the 

first thing: to-do: iste bring her back here by fair 
measures oF e 


“ There ie no: need of foul means,” said Lady 
Cattie, quietly, her with a 
feline quives: “Areyou not her ? Ibis 
highly Cae gntin shoold be living in the 


house of # : like: Lord. Champion. 
Assert yo eateee wits here. Foree her 
to live with youy to in public ee ent 
to make a show of —— Sir is- 
all wrong in his extreme » Common: pra- 
dence is very well, but « cowardly, weak, hesitating 
course will us everything Row. 
tried to: interrupt 
to such 


Sir Rebert wae [ 
his wife, to object to matters 
extremities, but Lady Gi him with 
an emphatic gesture of her small’ hand. 

“ Let us alone, Robert,” she saidl. * Matters lave 
come to a crisis in which it is simple raim to hesi- 
tate, There is no way but to compei Isabel into 
our power again, and there is no risk afterward if 
you will only be sensible. I wish you were not such 
a terrible coward.” 

Sir Robert yielded the point. There was.no other 


e 


Way. 

The man so long known as Bertrand Trevor had 
quietly surrendered all claim to the, Trevor name or 
possessions upon a simple appeal from. Lady Trevor, 
notwithstanding he possessed every facility, so far 


as legal proof was concerned, for establishing his 
identity as Sir Grenville’s son. He had takem the 
name of Elan, and it was said was in London. 

Sir Robert felt that it was a desperate business 
indeed. The only chance was to act promptly. 
Therefore he consented to his wife’s plan, and went 
with Crawley in his false personality to demand 
Lady Isabel’s return to her own house in Planta- 
genet Square, 


(To be continued.) 








‘I'ws death is announced of Mr. Dagnan, landscape 
painter, and author of several works much remarked 
in the Paris Exhibition a few yearsago. His age 
was eighty-six ; and he had been a Kuight of the 
Legion of Honour since 1836, 

Tue Inish CoLLiertks.—We understand that ex- 
tensive operations have lately been commenced iu 
the collieries of County Tyrone. Machinery of every 
kind has been purchased and fixed, hundreds of col- 
liers have been engaged, waggous have been pro- 
cured, and tramways constractéed. From one miue 
alone the production is expected shortly to reach 800 
tons per day, while at many of the other collieries 
the work is being carried on quite as extensively. 
According to @ recent estimate the county of Tyrone 
contains 30,000,000 tons of excellent coal, including 
several seams of cannel or gas coal. 

MitiTaBy Prisons.—In the report of Major Du 
Cane, Inspector-General of Militury Prisons, for last 
year, given in a Parliamentary Blue-book issued 
recently, some interestiug information appears as to 
the discipline and management of these establish- 
meuts. ‘I'he accommodation of military prisons in 
Great Britain and Ireland was for 1,236. A large 
number of men were last year discharged as bad 
characters—1,694 in 1872, against 1,032 in the pre- 
ceding year. Of 4,723 sentences 2,836 were passed 
on men who had been. previously tried, of which 
1,002 were sentences on men who had been previously 
tried for the same offence: Desertion is the crime 
that sends the largest number of men to military 
Prisous; out of 2,084 tried for the offence 333 
had previously been tried for desertion, oue manu no 
less than four times. In 1872 the average strength 


of the army at home was 99,306; the sentences by 
courts-martial were 9,163, and minor punishments by 
commanding officers 156,979. On the 31st of 
December last there were 1,041 soldiers under pun- 
ishment, of which 575 were in Millbank Prison, 


SOCIAL STATISTICS. 
(aT THE SERVICE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SOCIETY.) 


In a certain rather fashionable club at the West 
End there are now as: many as nine-and-forty junior 
members, whose income from all sources barely ave- 
rages a hundred and eleven pounds apieve, and whose 
daily personal expenditure,upon button-hole bouquets 
exceeded, during the last season, an average of five 
shillings and ninepence farthing each. 

It has been computed, by a pratised accountant, 
that the waste of food and fuel e#ased: by ignorance 
of cookery, notwithstanding the wise Ieevures lately 
given on that subject, has occasioned in titiscountry, 
during the lest six months, an actual loss of money 
equivalent) at least, to three-fifths of # yeat’sinterest 
ou our present national debt. 

At w boarding-sehoo! in Brighton, ont of thirty- 
five young ladies who were recently examined, tiirty- 
three werecompetent to dance through « quadtille, 
twenty-foureould play a set of easy waltues, twolad 
learnt to stumblethrough a part of a sonata by Best 
hoven, ouly six knew whether eggs were used! in’ 
m one lad the courage to declare 
that she could a battermpadding, twenty-eight 
were able'to dosome fancy worsted work, four com 
jugated (witlrsome few errors) a French irregular 
verb, elevem thought that Houolulu was a towa im 
Hindustamy mineteen pronounced that the Long Paw 
linment was dissolved by Quen Elizabeth, tem 
achieved the calculation of a sum in rule of tree) 
fourteen guessed that Shakespeare had written Para~ 
dise-Tost,” seven said that Salisbury was the-espital 
ot Salop, and not one could give correctly » listoi the 
Frenclkings. 

An estimate has been formed, by a careful statle- 
tician, that-ifthe fees which are, om various fimey 

— me aianetads base of presively 
Ww oo curfency, ied upon & 
cout due to that of the Great Pyramid; they would, 
within three seasons, reach within a scoreof yards of 
the summit of St. Paul’s. 

lt has been ascertained, by personal confession, 
that ont of a thousand! very elegant young gentlemen 
afflicted with the monomania of wearing an eyeglass, 
only five were in reality afflicted with an actual in- 
firmity of sight. 

From a table of statistics which have recently been 
gathered it would appear that the average number 
of bridesmaids who are presented by the bridegroom 
with lockets containing a likeness of the bride, 
amounts, within a fraction, to sixty-three per cent. 
In sundry special instances, where money is no ob- 
ject, the presentation of a bracelet has been made to 
these officials ; and in a small percentage of extraor- 
dinary cases a pretty pair of ear-rings, or a precious 
necklace even, has been added to their gifts, 

It is believed that the old postage-stamps collected 
by the schoolboys of Great Britain within the present 
twelvemonth have amounted, in the aggregate, to 
more than seven millions, abd represent the value, at 
the prices when first issued, of cousiderably over one 
hundred thousaud pounds, 

From a careful observation, extending over a long 
series of years, it is calculated that the number of 
waiters who say “‘ Coming; Sir,” when they actually 
are going, amounts, in London only, to three thousand 
aud thirteen. 

According to the last returns, it would appear that 
as many as ninety thousand dozen pigeons are an- 
nually slauglitered by our fashionable shooters, and 
that the money which is yearly wagered on this 
butchery, in round numbers, exceeds by more than 
half a million the added incomes of one-half of the 
sporting mén who bet. 

An evening party-goer, in considerable practice, 
computes, as the result of an extended observation, 
that the puns which are made nightly in the height 
of the season on the words “ tongue ” and “ trifle,” 
by young gentlemen at parties, have increased in the 
last ten years from 5,029 to 8,678. 

Calculations have been made as to the gloves whieh 
every year are bet upon the Derby and the Ascot 

Jup. Accurate statistics are difficuit to gather upon 
this important brauch of Social Economy, owing to 
the privacy wherewith these racing wagers are in 
many cases booked. It may be fairly guessed, how- 
ever, that the value of the bets which have been lost 
by ladies, and actually paid, amounts to barely the 
one-thousandth part of what they really owe, 

In a conversation, lasting three minutes and a 
quarter, which was overlieard the other day at the 
West Ead, the words “don’t you kuow” occurred 
exactly six-and thirty times, and the’ phrase“ offally 





jolly ” no fewer than fifteen. 


The number of persons who last year read every 
word of Punch's Pocket Book is believed, on good 
authority, by people competent to judge, to have ex- 
ceeded seven millions three hundred and eleven.— 


Punch's Pocket Book, 1874. 
—__ 


ONWLE THE CHILDREN. 

“ Anpyoulme® sorry that father has gone away, 
Alice ?” said one of Mr. ® children to his 
sister. ‘It raing#@e that no one e#il ; and now 
mother will west tliat faded wrapper all day. | heard 
her tell Barbaraeshe-siiould have agood loug day for 
sewing.’”’ 

* Dont you. wisi site would spill ink on that dress, 
Philip?” was tiesaswer, “Then she wouldn’t wear 


it any more,” 

“No, ind T don't want it any worse, for she 
would wear it the same, when papa is away.” 

Now mans, im the next room, heard this discus- 
sion of the children, and avose to take @ survey of 
herself in the lt wae not & very pleas- 
ing picture that\the sarface-gave back to Ler 
view, 

“Now Harry Warren's mother,” said Philip, “is 
Sts es dressed; any time in tie day.” 
vat she wearssuch pretéy Bows: ow her hair and 
| nel,” suid. Alice. “But she ien’t lielf su pleasaut as 
our mother,” she added, loyally; “if sue does look 


Phe mother’begee giletened.an she looked down on 

the old wrapper. 
“ Dobe compared to Laut *" she thought, 
ho Would have 


“gad by my own clildrem too, 
they were such sharp: little things? They 


‘ thought ae 
Botice every tri 
stirred. She 
© herself, if 


Mrs. wae 
walt aonb oh rel one ead 
she could eclipse her, 

Pc ~- See Wrapper 
once, Mr: Philip, added, smiling, ae she took 

—_— just the thing to enliven a 
day. 

Vhen she putfed her hait in her prettiest style, and 

ded to dress herself witlh unusual care, ‘I'he 
delicate lace collar was adorned with a pretty bow of 
palest pink, and her hair was tied back with a ribbon 
to match. 

It is wonderful how these simple additions to the 
toilet changed her whole appearance, A little taste 
does so much for # woman’s toilet, aud yet how small, 
often, is the cost. A simple knot of violet or crim- 
son velvet will make'a dull old dress look bright and 
even elegant. As a-great paintersaid, “ Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is uo trifle.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s face wore a brighter look than 
usual that day, as she entered the nursery. Her dress 
liad actually raised her spirits; but she was hardly 
prepared for the burst of admiration that greeted her. 
I is not often that compliments are as sincere and 
heartfelt as were those of her little ones that day. 
But the children’s tone quickly changed. to one of 
anxiety. 

“ Are'you going away anywhere, mamma?’’ they 
asked, directly. 

“* No, dears, lam going to sew at the machine al} 

; 80 we can have anice time together.” 

Little Alice bung over her chair a minute, admir~ 
ingly, and fingered her buttons, as she said, with a 
simile of deep content in her eyes: 

‘© You look nice, mamma,” 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled as she threaded the needle 
of her machine, while Philip added, proudly : 

“ She looks nicer than Harry’s mother, even whom 
she has her silk dress on.” 

That was reward enough. She had eclipsed her 
rival. 

‘ {’ll remember this day’stessou,” said the mother, 
to her own heart —and she did remember it, 

The rainy-day dress was doomed, and the children 
helped to rip it up witli sincere pleasure. It made ex- 
cellent linings for a new one, and often preached its 
old sermon over, a8 it hung, wrong-side out, in the 
closet. 

Mothers, when you allow yourselves slovenly ways 
among the little ones, in the seclusion of the nursery, 
remember “ there’s a chiel there takin’ notes.’”’ Those 
notes will be read even when your head lies low. Of 
all the bright pictures “ that hang ou memory’s wall” 
there is none to me so fair as that of a sweet, loving 
mother, whose appearance was always neat and taste. 
ful, even in a working-dress, 

Children may love an untidy mother, after a 
fashion, but they can never respect her. She canuot 
kvop the bold on them in later years that the one of 
opposite habits posesses. Besides, if you’are untidy 
yourself, they will probably grow up to imitate you. 
Don’t neglect tho littlo details of dress, that add so 
much to uppearance, bocause there will be ‘no one 
about but the children.” J. E, M, O 
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AGLATA. 


* Come, Uncle Alf,” said Bertie Grant, burstin 
into the studio of his bachelor uncle, Alfred Wicker- 
sham, “ you must go to the party with me to-mor- 
row night. I’ve come down on purpose to demand 
it. I know all the old excuses by heart, and not one 
of them can even be revamped so as to do for this 
occasion, I shall accept no answer but an uncondi- 
tional surrender,and you may as well lower your flag 
first as last.” 

Alfred Wickersham was sitting in his luxurious 
easy-chair, a cigar inonehandandthemorning paper 
in the other, looking with a mild and mirthful face 
upon the daring youth who had so unceremoniously 
broken in upon his quiet. 

* Well, Bertie,” said the uncle, when he had 
stopped to breathe, “‘ you must be exhausted by this 
effort of yours. Take a cigar, if you like, and sit 
down and tell us the news. How are all the young 
ladies ?”” 

“Oh, the girls are all well enough, that is judging 
from the glimpses which I get of them. ‘They’ve 
been forty fathoms deep in millinery the past ten 
days. New dresses coming home to be tried on and 
sent back for alterations, and grave questions to be 
decided as to whether pearls can be made to do when 
sapphires are all the rage, and whether natural 
flowers are after all so satisfactory as artificial ones ; 
all these things, I say, throw a bevy of pretty girls 
into total eclipse, and the house is as gloomy as if it 
were a funeral impending instead of a party.” 

“Why, what is all the fuss about?” asked Uncle 
Alf, quietly. ‘“‘ We are not used to make such an 
ado abouta party.” 

“Oh, this party of Mrs. Van Zandt’s is to be ex- 
tremely select and elegant. Why, there won’t be 
over a hundred people there, and not a dress in the 
room that will cost less than a cool one hundred 
pounds, and they'll range from that toa thousand.” 

“Oh, it's to be a display of recherché dresses,” 
said Uncle Alf, coolly. “I'll stay at home ” 

“It’s Miss Nellie McGowan that I want you to 
-_ Bert said, impatiently, “It’s not the dresses at 
wy 

*‘ Ah,” said Uncle Alf, sapiently, “in love again, 
are you, for the five-and-twentieth time? When 
will you be twenty-one, Bert? I believe I did pro- 
mise to come down with something handsome upon 
your majority.” 

“Well, now you’re out again,” said Bert, with 
something like his uncle’s placidity. “I’m not in 
love at all. Should never think of marrying Miss 
McGowan myself. She isn’t my style at all. But 
she’s just your style, and—the truth is I want you 
to see her.” 


[ON HE BALCONY.] 
| Uncle Alf’s face assumed its very merriest ex- 
pression. 

“‘ Why, Bert, you sly dog, you are not laying a 
trap for your old uncle, are you? If I should 
marry and bring up afamily, what would become of 
you and your prospects ?” 

“Well, tu tell the truth, Uncle Alf,” said Bert, 
good-humouredly, “I hadn’t thought so far as that. 
it’s not that I’m in the least haste to marry you 
off,” he rattled on, “but then I haven’t seen a 
woman these two years that I thought would suit 
you so so admirably as Miss McGowan. I didn’t 
really expect you to marry her, you know; but the 
truth is I’ve often thought, Uncle Alf, that you 
think more highly of women than you are at all 
willing to own; it’s only that the fast kind don’t 
please you. So when I saw Miss McGowan at the 
opera last week I somehow thought at once, ‘ Now 
there’s a girl that would suit Uncle Alf,’ and I made 
up my mind on the spot that I’d bring you together 
if I could.” 

Bert stopped a minute and then went on with a 
rising colour in his face: 

“It might be a little awkward for me, as you 
say, sir, if you were to marry. All the same, if 
you were the happier for it, I hope I should man- 
age not to starve, and if you should fancy Miss 
McGowan——” 

‘You'd give me your blessing, eh, Bert ?” laughed 
his uncle, gaily. “Thanks, my boy, thanks; but 
the betier way for me is to avoid temptation.” 

“ Now, uncle, please do go to this party. Yon 
needn’t be introduced to the lady, if you don’t 
choose, but I’ve set my heart on seeing how she 
pleases you.” 

There was something unusually -earnest in Bert’s 
manner, and Alf Wickersham, who, until this mo- 
ment, had not the slightest idea of going to the 
party, suddenly felt a giving way in his resolution, 
and, on the spur of the moment, answered : 

“Well, well, boy, you’re too badly spoiled ever 
to be mended again, so I suppose once more 
humouring you won't matter. You may give my 
compliments to Mrs. Van Zandt, and tell her I shall 
do myself the honour to accept her invitation.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, uncle; and Alice Van Zandt will 
be so glad to see you at her party. She told me, 
the other day, that her list of acceptances was 
perfectly satisfactory, except that it lacked your 
name,” 

‘*But mind, Bert, I’m to have a quiet corner to 
myself, and not to be bored with introductions.”’ 

“All right. Ill see that everything goes to 
please you. You shall not be asked to dance once, 
and you shall have the very girl that pleases you 





best to talk to half the evening.” 





** Go off, you saucy lad. I’m not the Grand Vizier 
of the Turks. I’m simply a stupid old fellow who 
can’t bear a crowd, but who now and then mar- 
tyrizes himself for the sake of a graceless youth who 
can’t be taught wisdom.” 

“Well, I reverence wisdom, and that’s just as 
well,” said Bert, and was off with a laugh to carry 
the news of his victory to his cousin, Mrs. Van 
Zandt. 

Alfred Wickersham was regarded by all his friends 
as an eccentric person. It was generally supposed 
that in his youth he had met with some disappoint- 
ment, though no one could tell any particulars of it ; 
but, at all events, he was at thirty-five simply a 
handsome man of fortune, who kept bachelor’s 
quarters in a suite of elegant apartments, and dined 
at his club; devoted his leisure to the study of art 
and light literature; abjured society, although he 
was the admiration of ladies ; was gentle and kind 
to all his relatives, charitable to the poor, and leda 
life that was absolutely blaméless. 

To his nephew, Bertie Grant, he was sincerely at- 
tached, Bert was an orphan, an inmate of tho 
family of his aunt, Mrs. Clarendon. His cousins, 
Grace and Arabella, were older than himself, and 
were girls lively and vivacious enough to exervise a 
strong influence over a youth so well disposed as 
Bertie was. The consequence was that he had 
grown up their constant companion and friend, and 
so had escaped a thousand and one temptations 
which must otherwise have beset his path. His 
Uncle Alfred, while affecting a genial indifference to 
his welfare, had really watched over him with the 
tenderest care. He was well pleased with Bert’s 
progress, and would usually vary his ordinarily 
somewhat rigid rules of life for no one else so readily 
as for his young nephew, And Bert, to do him 
justice, was sincerely fond of his uncle, and quite 
as disinterested in his attachment as the nephews 
of well-to-do bachelor uncles are apt to be. 

When Bert had left the study, Alfred Wicker- 
sham sat for a few moments smiling to himself. 
He was, as we have said, a handsome man, a trifle 
old-looking for his years, partly because of a cer- 
tain expression of pensive sadness which habitu- 
ally shadowed his face, and partly because, if the 
truth must be told, he was already growing a little 
bald. It was on this account that most young girls, 
while they admired him afar off, had an idea that 
he was “ very old;” and those among the mammas 
who perfectly remembered the years of his adoles- 
cence, knowing his obduracy against all female 
charms, took care not to dissipate the impression. 

“So,” said Alfred Wickersham to himself, after 
Bert’s departure, ‘ { was not wise enough, after all, 
to keep myself out of Alice Van Zandt’s snare. For 
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of course it is her snare, Bortie would never have 
thought of such a thing as my being pleased with 
any certain type of young lady if some one had not 
put it into his head.” : 
The ashes fell from his cigar and the spark died 
out while he sat musing. His breast rose and fell 
a little, and there dropped upon the carpet some- 
thing like atear. It wasa moment in his life of 
which the world could not have dreamed, and the 
tear itself, if tear it was, he would have purchased 
from the gaze of any mortal at the price of half 
his fortune Rising at length, and throwing awa 
his paper, he crossed over to the mantelpiece, an 
regarded earnestly a tiny ivory miniature which 
hung suspended there. When Bert had once asked 
him a question about this picture, he had said in 


reply: 

u it is a relic from the buried city. of the past— 
that means Pompeii, you know. I brought it with 
me from abroad.” 

Certainly nobody could identify the face, and it 
was a face to court identification. Not handsome, 
by any rules of art or beauty; the forehead low and 
broad, the mouth wide and firm, the eyes deep-set 
and shining by an inward light, ‘a light that never 
shone on sea or land,” but could only beam from a 
soul that was steadfast and true. The hair alone 
was beautiful. It was of a rich reddish-chestnut 
colour, and fell about the lovely shoulders in affluent 
waves that, catching thelight here and there, bright- 
ened into burnished gold. 

If Bert could have looked into his uncle’s face as 
he stood regarding the picture he would have under- 
atood the meaning of that phrase, “a relic from the 
eity of the buried past.” 

It was like Alfred Wickersham to hang the token 
of his buried past in the sight of all the world, 
where careless comers and goers noted and criticized 
it. He heard them all, answered their questions if 
need be, but never revealed himself toany. Bertie, 
only, had caught one day a single gleam of his eye, 
as itrested upon the miniature, and had cherished 
the strarige thought which that look had awakened 
among his heart’s most sacred treasures, 

On the evening of Mrs. Van Zandt’s party, Alfred 
Wickersham was among the earliest guests. He 
had a fancy for going early to a party. There was 
a chance, then, of a few moments’ chat’ with his 
hostess before the fatigues of the evening had ex- 
hausted her freshness. He liked, too, to choosesome 
quiet corner, where, with a congenial companicn, he 
could watch the arrivals, and speculate at his leisure 
upon the guests. Upon this evening he had chosen 
Cora Van Zandt, whose first season it was, and who, 
being the youngest of Mrs, Van Zandt’s numerous 
daughters, could the most readily be spared from 
her mamma's side, to be his companion. Suddenly 
there was a stir about the doorway, and a little 
murmur among the throng which already began to 
crowd the rooms, and it was evident that there was 
a distinguished arrival. Alfred Wickershdm looked 
up in time to notice a very tall and elegant man of 
middle age, in military costume. Upon onearm hung 
a little faded woman, whose dress, however, was 
literally gorgeous—trailing satins and nodding 
plumes and ancient laces and sparkling gems all 
combined to make this small and sickly-luoking 
specimen of human kind the most conspicuous crea- 
ture in the crowd. Upon the other arm was a young 
lady whose age at first view baffled one’s conjectures, 
but who was, at all events, simple and cool and fresh 
as a rosebud. 

“Why,” exclaimed Alfred Wickersham, as his 
glance rested upon the gentleman of the party, “ that 
must bean Indian nabob. And that is his sickly, 
broken-down wife. But, great Heavens! who——” 

He stopped short here, for at that moment the 
young girl turned her face that way and smiled. She 
Was simply greeting the daughter of her hostess, but 

the smile seemed to have some magic in it to trans- 
fix Alfred Wickersham. 

_* Why,” said Cora, too much absorbed in the ex- 
citement of the moment to notice the change in 
Alfred Wickersham’s manner, ‘do you not know 
that is Colonel de Vere, an officer of distinction, 
who has served during a long campaign in India? 
and Lady de Vere, his wife, is the daughter of a 
baronet. What was Bert thinking of that he did not 
tell you ? But mamma is looking for me, and I must 
goand be presented,” and away she went, leaving 
Alfred Wickersham still staring vacantly at the 
girl’s sweet fresh face. 

“ Colonel de Vere, indeed, and Lady de Vere !’’ he 
muttered, “‘but who upon earth have they with 
them? Ah! let me look again. Yes, my Lady de 
Vere is certainly no other than the eldest daughter 
of my old friend, Sir Roger Gersham ; but who—who 

« isthe other ?” 

At that moment he saw Bert across the crowd, 
and signalled to him. 

“Bert,” he said, carelessly, “how came these 
strangers here? Why didn’t yon prepare me for so 
striking an event? You’ve laid an ambush for your 
old uncle, you graceless scamp !”’ 

“ No ambush at all, I assure you, sir,” said Bert. 





“ Now I think of it, I believe I didn’t mention about 
Colonel de Vere, It was just my rattle-headed way 
of doing things, however—no more. But there’s 
time enough for explanations yet. Colonel de Vere 
has just returned home from India with his wife, 
and is rag here for a week or so.” 

“But the young lady, Bert? You haven’t told 
me about the young lady yet.” 

“ Why, that, to be sure, is Miss Belle McGowan, 
the very creature I wanted you to see. Hasn’t she 
rather a wonderful face? Ihave a fancy that sho 
is like your Pompeiian damsel, only older.” 

Alfred Wickersham, who had been very white till 
this moment, suddenly turned crimson to the temples. 
Bat, with a light laugh, he answered : 

‘*Tt’s you against the world, Bert, for seeing re- 
semblances. I should have said, now, that she was 
a deal more like Joan of Arc. Bo that as it may, I 
believe Lady de Vere to be an old acquaintance of 
mine, and [ propose, so soon as this crowd disperses 
a little, to go forward and speak to her. Shall I 
present you also?” 

* By all means,” said Bert, gaily ; ‘‘it will be such 
fun to have outflanked Alice Van Zandt.” 

**Oh, you will enjoy your triumph, no doubt, but 
consider my dilemma. How am I to apologize to 
—_ S Vere for not having before paid my respects 
to her ?’ 

“Oh,” said Bert, laughing good-humouredly, 
“you'll find some way out of it. Plead illness, In- 
deed you have a rather languishing look.’ 

Alfred Wickersham did not fancy being teased 
about his looks at this moment; he said nothing, 
however, but began his progress down the room to 
the vitinity of Lady de Vere. 

He made no unnecessary haste, and at every con- 
venient opportunity he paused for a glance at the 
face of Miss McGowan. 

‘“* How like, how very like!” he said to himself, 
“ but itis impossible, and I am—simply foolish.” 

But, as he approached the group, Miss McGowan, 
who was at that moment engaged in vivacious chat 
with a gentleman, looked up casually, and met 
Alfred Wickersham’s penetrating glance bent upon 
her. She grew deadly pale, looked wildly about for 
an instant, and then fainted. There was a great 
stir and commotion, and Miss McGowan was carried 
out by two or three gentlemen. 

Nobody, not even Bert, had time to think how 
Alfred Wickersham was looking. If anybody no- 
ticed that he grew deadly pale, sprang forward and 
then retreated, and when Miss McGowan’s uncon- 
scious form had been carried past him, retreated to 
a bay window, and there, in alternate fits of pallor 
and trembling, passed the next five minutes, it was 
only attributed to his sensitiveness and eccentri- 
city. 

Word soon came that Miss McGowan was too ill 
to return to the drawing-room, and the entire party 
of Colonel de Vere made their adieux. 

Alfred Wickersham withdrew almost immediately. 
How he passed the night was his own secret. Bert 
came in quite early in the morning, however, and im- 
mediately remarked upon his uncle’s worn appear- 


nce. 
“* And you didn’t get a chance, after all, to renew 
our acquaintance with Lady de Vere and her party. 
’m so sorry, for I hada curiosity to see how you 
would be pleased with Miss McGowan. By the way, 
do you know how she is related to Lady de Vere ?” 

“ Can’t imagine,” replied Alfred Wickersham, 

ont. 
** You are sure you never saw her before ?” 

* Never so much as heard the name.” 

“ By the way, what has become of your Pompeiian 
damsel ?” 

“ Oh !” said Alfred Wickersham, carelessly, “ the 
ring came out of the frame this morning, anu I sent 
it to be repaired. I’m going to get a little Beatrice 
Cenci to hang in that place. I think I shall like it 
better. By the way, Bert, what about those horses 
you wanted me to try? I’m justin the mood this 
morning.” 

Bert went off immediately in enthusiastic praises 
of the horses in question, and Miss McGuwan was 
dismissed from his thoughts. 

Alfred Wickersham waited two days hefors pay- 
ing his respects to Lady de Vere. He met with a 
cordial welcome from his old friend, but, inanswer 
to his inquiries concerning Miss McGowan’s health, 
he was informed that she was still too ill to see 
callers. “ Indeed,” said Lady de Vere, “ I think we 
must try what Brighton will do for her.” 

Alfred Wickersham expressed his cordial satis- 
faction and recommended Hastings enthusiastically. 

* Will you permit me,” he said at his departure, 
to leave a card for Miss McGowan, and to ex- 
press the hope that upon some future occasion I 
may be so happy as to make her acquaintance? 
Miss McGowan is, I understand, a relative ?”” 

“Not at all,’’ said Lady de Vere ;“‘ she came out 
to India.some years since to attend Lady Amesbury, 
who was some distant relative or connection, I 
think of hers. Lady Amesbury died, leaving the 
bulk of her property to this young lady—a very 





handsome property it is—and Miss McGowan kas 
placed herself under my care for the journey home. 
‘That is all [ know of her, except that she is a very 
charmiug young lady, and has turned tlie heads of 
half the officers in Colonel de Vere regiment.” 

‘And did she prove obdurate against such an 
array of suitors ?”’ 

“Oh, entirely. I never saw so stony-hearted a 
young lady. ‘There was poor Lieutenant Goldsby, 
a fine, handsome fellow and of good family, among 
others. Oh, I’ve heard her say a thousand times 
that she should never marry; and now that she has 
her fortune she is more determined than ever.” 

Alfred Wickersham made a smiling protest 
against this obduracy, and added : 

“T shall certainly do myself the honour to call 
again before you leave town, and I trust to your 
friendship to procure for mean introduction to this 
cruel fair one. You may represent me to her as a 
determined bachelor, whose reputation for hard- 
heartedness fairly matches her own, and plead my 
cause on these grounds.” 

Lady de Vere promised, and Alfred Wickersham 
left in very good spirits, 

On the second day he called again, but, to his 
dismay, found that Colonel de Vere and his party 
hadalready taken their departure. He hurried back 
to his quarters, and, leaving a note for Bert to ac- 
count for his absence, immediately packed his port- 
manteau and set out upon the same route. ‘The even- 
ing of the next day found him at an hotel at 
Hastings, watching, with momentarily increasing 
impatience, the groups of visitors. But it was not 
until the current had already set in the direction of 
the dining-room that:he caught sight of Colonel do 
Vere’s tall form, and saw hanging upon one arm his 
faded-looking wife, and upon the other—how his 
eyes brightened at the sight—the mysterious Miss 
McGowan. Striveas he might, he could not gain a 
place at the same table with them. . 

But in the evening, when the band commencod to 
play, and the guests to promenade, he was more 
fortunate. Having paid his respects to Colonel and 
Mrs. de Vere, he was duly introduced to Miss 
McGowan, and with the ease of manner acquired by 
long familiarity with the best society he immedi- 
ately offered her his arm, and, contriving to loave 
the promenade, he led her to the conservatory from 
the balcony of which the placid ocean, now illu- 
mined by the moonlight, was visible. 

The lady having seated herself, he opened the con- 
versation in a voice broken by emotion: 

** Aglaia,” he said, “‘am I not right in calling you 
by that name? Can you tell me how it is that tho 
dead and the living meet again ¢” 

She looked up at him and spoke firmly, though 
her voice trembled. 

‘‘Mr. Wickersham,” she said, “the events of 
these last few days have cost me infinite pain. [am 
not even yet calm exough to speak of them with im- 
punity. One thing I must ask of you, if I have 
any claim upon your generosity, and that is, thet 
you will for the present refrain from all mention to 
any person of so much of my pastasis known to 
you. Youoan imagine,” she went on, speaking ra- 
pidly, and with‘evident emotion, ** that when onehas 
consigned an expericnce to the everlasting past, 
buried it literally in a deep-made grave, it is some- 
thing of a shock to one’s nerves to behold it sud- 
denly exhumed and made to pass, ghost-like, beforo 
one’s eyes. Thinking of this, you will not wonder 
at the emotion which I betrayed on seeing you so 
unexpectedly in Mrs. Van Zandt’s drawing-room. 
Having thus explained it to yourself, forget it ut- 
terly, I beseech you, and think of me and address 
me only as Miss McGowan. Indeed, that is now my 
name, and my only namo. Itis mine by legal right. 
I adopted it with parliamentary sanction, tive years 
ago, when I was restored to my relatives, and went 
out to Lady Amesbury in India. The rest of my 
history you know from Lady de Vere, and I beseech 
you, nay,” she said, looking up with a frank smilo 
which thrilled him with the memory of unforgotten 
joys, ‘nay, I know that I need not even ask that 
you will refrain from directing gossip towards me 
by any mention whatever of what you have known 
of my past.” 

“ Aglaia,” he said, “the very suggostion pains 
me unutterably. The past to me is sacred as my 
hope of heaven. I have never mentioned it to one 
of my friends. I believed you dead. I believed 
that I had myself hung garlands upon your grave, 
and I have been as true to your memory as ever any 
man was to the memory of the wife of his bosom. 
And is this to be my reward?” 

“ Alfred,” she said, with a troubled look in her 
eyes which pierced him to the heart, ‘‘can it be 
possible that I have been all these years deceived ? 
You must be aware that this is no place in which to 
discuss these matters. Come to me to-morrow, 
and I will do what I thought never to have done 
again—go over all that dark and painful past, and 
make so much of it clear to you asis now mysteri- 
ous. After that it must be for ever forgotten.” 

“Forgotten, Aglaia? Nay, thatis impossiblo-"”, 
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He took her hand in his, and found it hot and 
trembling. f 

“ Do 4 agitate me farther,’ sho said, blushing 
deeply. ‘Indeed I cannot endare it. I must go to 
my room this moment.” 

He escorted her to the staircase. t 

“ At least,” he said, “ you will bid me good night 
in the old fashion ?” 2 Ge ash 

She smiled a wan smile. ‘“ Not to-night,’ she 
said. “ Oh! I cannot after all these. years of pain 
so soon bring up the tender remembrances of the 
past. Wait till I am stronger.” 

He lingered still, holding her hand. 

“ Just that one word,” he said. ‘‘ It wou'4 agone 
for so much that I havesnffered. Oh, Agilaim, ve- 
member all these sorrowful years,” 

She blushed, and dropped a single syllable of 
liquid Greek into his ear, and then, turning suddenly, 
fle: like a starbeam. 

Alfred Wickersham passed to his own apartments 
with a face which, in the silver moonlight, seemed 
to glow like the face of an angel. She lived, she 
loved him, and the past was as a cloud that is spent ! 
How should he live till the dawning of the day ? 

The story of Alfred Wickersham's youthful attach- 
ment is easily told. Soon after leaving college, 
during a summer tour among the lakes.of d, 
he met Aglaia Varsami. Her father was a Greek 
merehant, who hadmarried the daughter of a Scoteh 
nobleman, and settled in his adopted country. He 
was a man of singular character and of indomitable 

will. Imagining that the connection of his family 
with a Scottish earl gave his daughters pretensions 
to husbands of noble birth, he sternly frowned upon 
any suitors who could not show the necessary patent 
of nobility. 

Aglaia was visiting her aunt, Lady Amesbury, 
whea she met Alfred Wickershani, who was a 
guest at the same house, An attachment sprang 
up between them immediately, which Lady Ames- 
bury—who well knew that the fortune and family of 
the young man made hima worthy match for any 
woman of Aglaia’s position, and who besides ad- 
mired the sterling virtues of his character—encou- 
raged by every means in her power. 

Mr. Varsami re then in Greece an engage- 
ment was contracted bétween the young people, and 
openly acknowledged. When Mr, Varsami re- 
turned, however, his rage knew no’ bounds. He 
immediately ordered Aglaia home; and informed 
Mr. Wickersham that upon no account whatever 
could he be permitted to see the young lady. whom, 
to use Mr. Varsami’s expressive language, “ he had 
s0 foully wronged by enticing her into a marriage 
engagement with one so far beneath her; a mere 
foreign adventurer.” 

Alfred Wickersham pleaded his cause with all 
the eloquence and ingenuity of which he was 
master ; offering to prove by references to his 
London bankers, and other incontrovertible wit- 
nesses, that he was of good family and connections 
and ampie fortune; but all in vain. He contrived, 
however, to open a correspondence with Aglaia 
through Lady Amesbury, who was highly indignant 
at this treatment of her favourite niece, And at 
last Aglaia, who was a girl of sense and character, 
convinced that there could be no reasonable hope 
that her father would relent, seized the occasion of 
one of his frequent absences to pay a visit to Lady 
Amesbury, Alfred Wickersham met her there, and 
arrangements were made, with the sanction of Lady 
Amesbury, for a private marriage. 

The day arrived ; the clergyman was present, and 
they stood before him with clasped hands, and the 
ceremony was actually commenced, when a post- 
chaise dashed up to the door, and Mr, Varaami, 
bursting with rage, rushed into the room, and for- 
bade the marriage. Aglaia, plunged in grief and 
affliction, was carried home, and Alfred Wicker- 
sham was left to comfort himself. in whatever way 
he could. 

‘The marriage ceremony had proceeded so far that 
he believed it wonld stand a legal test, and took 
measures to have the question tried, when suddenly 
he received a note from Mr. Varsami, saying that 
for the sake of the dead he would probably spare 
the family farther shame. The nervous: shock. had 
been too great for his beloved daughter, and she had 
died three days after her return howe. 

Alfred Wickersham wrote immediately to Lady 
Amesbury, from whom he received the fullest con- 
firmation of the sad intelligence, He then, in a trans- 
port of grief, made a journey to the grave of his be- 
loved, found the tombstone upon which was in- 
scribed her name and age, and laying upon ite floral 
tribute to the memory of one who was as sacredly 
worshipped as though she had been in very deed his 

wife, he immediately left the country. Lady Ames- 
bury’s health, always delicate; was profoundly 
affected by the shock, and a few months afterwards, 
her husband being ordered to India, she accom- 
panied him. So that Alfred Wickersham had been 
cut off entirely from all sources of information con: 
cerning the fortunes of the Varsami family. 


His astonishment, therefore, at mecting Aglaig 


Varsami under the strange name of Miss Belle. Mo- 
Gowan, at Mrs. Van Zandt’s party, may easily be 
iutagined, Convinced, however, that Miss Belle Mc- 
Gowan.was in reality the Aglaia Varsami of his 
early love, that she was still true to him, and that 
now, in all probability, there remained no instr- 
mountable obstacle to their union, his happiness 
knew no bounds, and the hours seemed years till he 
should hear her strange story from her. owa. lips, 
and clasp her again in his arms. 

Morning came at last, and. with itan invitation to 
breakfast with Aglaia. It may easily be imagined 
that the breakfast was a slight one, but Agisia had 
been so agitated by their interview of the last even- 
ing that she was'in reality unfit. for the slightest 


exertion. 

* You told me last evening,” she said, when theser- 
vante had withdrawn, “ that you had always held my 
niemory sacred.. Were you not, then, married in six 
months after our separation at Lady Amesbury’s? 

“Married!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Who could have so 
basely deceived you? But, alas! it isnot strange 
that you should have been deceived when.I was 
taught to believe that you were dead, No, Aglaia. 
I repeat it, no husband was ever truer to the memory 
of a wedded wife than I have been to poe. 
tell me upon whose tomb was it that Lhung the gar- 
lands ? Tt certainly bore your name, and the. ia- 
scription of your death,” : 

“T must go back,” she said,“ to the day om which 
we parted, and tell you all. When I arrived at 
home I. was immediately consigned. to @ suite of 
rooms, and put under the care of a keeper—an old 
Greek woman, in whom my. father very justly, re- 
posed implicit confidence., You will. remember my 

sister Leila, who had been a confirmed invalid 
‘rom youth, She had been sincerely attached to 
me, and it was evident from the first thattheshock, 
together with her grief for my uaheppiness, .would 
be fatal toher. It occurred, therefore, te my plot 
ting father to substitute my name for. hers in, the 
funeral announcements, then. to hurry me off to- 
an obscure e which he owned in Scotiand,,ipon 
a plea that Leila, whom I was to‘ represent, needed 
achange of air and perfect seclusion. It was during, 
my sojourn there that 1 was informed of your mar- 
Tiage. 

* At the end of the three years my father died, 
and there'then was no longer any motive for my con- 
cealment, except the natural desire of my family to 
be spared the disgrace of an open exposure; I 
went from my Highland tower immediately to. my 
Aunt McGowan, from whom I learned the full. de- 
tails of the deception which my father had practised, 
and which had only gradually been. suspected and 
traced by the family. 

“I believed you married, however; and Lady 
Amesbury, who might possibly have thrown’ some 
light upon the subject, was in India. I was deter- 
mined, however, that I would not adopt my sister's 
name, and, to prevent scandal, I acceded to my 
aunt’s desire. and by parliamentary sanction took 
her own, and was duly announced as her heir. But 
she, poor lady, was not destined to live long. Her 
death occurred within six months after 1 went,to 
reside with her, and having written to Lady Ames- 
bury meantime the particulars of my strange story, 
she invited me immediately to come toher in India, 
The rest you know from Lady de Vere. 

© You can easily imagine my surprise upon meet- 
ing you at Mrs. Van Zandt’s. party, and the horror 
I felt upon having betrayed so much emotion at the 
sight of you whom I believed to be married, Even 
after I learned, through Lady de Vere, the fact that 

ou were at least at present without ties of that 
Lind, though I still apprehended that you. might 
have formed some secret tieyou see the plots of 
which I had been the subject. had fairly turned my 
brain—it did not seem possible that you should 
have remained true to me through so many years, 
and I hesitated to see or.confide in you.” 

** But tell me, dear Aglaia, that this hesitation is 
removed, that your confidence in me is utterly re- 
stored, and that so soon as may be the tie once so 
nearly formed between us may be consummated, 
and that I may introduce you to my friends as my 
wife, the innocent cause of all the mystery which 
has heretofore enshrouded my life.” 

When Lady de Vere returned from her morning 
promenade she found two very happy people. Alfred 
Wickersham briefly informed her that he had been 
betrothed to Miss McGowan in Scotland, long be- 
fore she had gone out to India, but had been sepa- 
rated from her by circumstances which had now 
happily been explained, and that she must give her 
friend as much assistance as possible in pr ing 
her trousseau, for he should not wait long before 


claiming his wife. 

** So,” said Bert, in great glee when he heard the 
story, “‘I was right t Miss McGowan looking 
like your Pompeiian damsel. Ah! Uncle Alf, you 
must own that at last you are my debtor. 
would have happened if I had not been sharp 


enough to see that resemblance which you so stra- 





nuously denied ?” 


*‘ Well, Bert,’’ said his uncle laughing, * remem- 
ber that you promised me your blessing eforehand, 
and indeed yon shall not be much’ the worse for my 
marriage. There is money enough for us all, and 
Aglaia will not, Iam sure, grudge a generous’ ré+ 
membrance to one who has been the meats of re- 
uniting Her to the man she lovéd and waited for so 


Society never’ know the whole of Mts: Wicker- 
sham’s story. Her nephews and nieces call her 
Aunt Belle, and many people wonder why it is that 
Mr. Wickersham ouly, of all the world, calls her by 
that strange nathe, “ Agiais.” 
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FACETLS. 
Wuew ise lady. likea show window? Whenshe 
takes. great pains with her sash. 


Query—When people make an oyster bed do they 
use a sea-weed mattress ? 

HarMLgss slides for the winter are those belonging 
to magic lanterne 

TuE: song of the Lord ChiefJustice is “ Dites 
Luie,” of course. Hornet, 

A HakrrorD merchant says'lie gets along in this 
way: At wight be stores his mind and by day he 
minds his store. 

WHat is the differences betwe w fixed: stars and 
shootiog stars? The one are’ suds arid:the others 
are darters. J 

A OYN TAL bachelor says: “ Believe one-lialf the 
ill one women’ speaks of another, but credit tivice the 
good she reports of her.” 

A CLERGYMAN said, the other day, that’ modern 
youny ladies were tot the daughters of Shen and 
Ham, but the daughters of Heut and Sham. 

A wrpower replied to a prepethisien visitor’ at 
the funeral of his wife, * Well; yes, sir, 1 shull miss 
her; she was’ a Very expensive: woman.” 

A MrssoUrt’ woman won @ HotSe at a raffle, and 
then she had to buy ai gun to. Keep her adorers from 
wearing out the steps. 

Dosss says he has one of the most obedient boys 
in the world. He tells him to do as le pleases, and 
he does it without murmuring. 

ALLEGED. ADULTERATION. oF Suerrt.—- You 
rogue; bere’s lime ia this sack too” (Halstaff),— 
Punch. \ 

We are sorry to hear that the case of Colonel Fraser 
against the police is te be reopened by Mr. Lowe. He 
means thisobief; for he is himself a Bobby.-— Hornet. 

A young: widow was asked why she was guiug to 
get married s0-soon after the death of her first hus~ 
band. “ Qh, ila,’ said she, “I do it to: prevent fret- 
ting myself to-death omaccount of dear ‘Tom” 


A WRITER on. physiognomy sagely says: “A. 


human face without @ nos doesn’t amount to mach ;” 
whereupon another writer observes that “4 buinan 
nose without & face’ doesn’t amount to mach either.” 

War relation is-w loaf of bread toa locomotive ?— 
Its mother; Why ?—Beeause bread is’ a necessity, 
and a locomotive an invention, and we'all know’ that 
necessity is the mother of invention: 

“Rosg, my dear,” said @ mother to her daughter, 
“if you areso cold and reserved you will never get 
a husband.” “Ma,” retorted the young lady, “unless 
the poets tell fibs, a primrose is not. without atirac- 
tious. 

“I want,” sayé our amiable corréspondent Miss 
Goodchild, ‘ te know how to make a nice drink for 
evéning parties, neither expensive nor strong, Some- 
thing that the maid can hand round in little glasses, 
or something hot for a bowl on the table, to whieh ali 
could go and refresh themselves:” 

CONSOLATION. 

Housemaid: “I’m sorry to hear you’ve lost your 
uncle, Mary.” 

Mary: “ Yes, it was quite sudden. But—ain't it 
a real comfort as I got that black dress, instead of the 
green-one you wanted me to buy ?”—Puncha 

DELICACIES OF THE SEASON. 

Lady (to Jeames, who has brought up a note)t 
“ Did you'ask the young person to take a seat?” 

Jeames:: ‘* Beg pard’n, m'lady, she’d evidently been 
eating o’ onions; so'l as’d her to be's’ good as to wait 
outsidel”—~ Punch. 

OUR AUXILIARIES. 

Fusilier (ow the Gold Ooast)): “Houssah! By 
George, you'd look a ram ’un among: the ‘ Hussars” 
at Aldershot!” 

Houssa (responding cheerfully); “Dam” coffee. 
Yah, yah, yah !”—Punch. 

A Otrver Troveut.—At the recent New York 
election there was an additional glass box at every 
polling place for the purpose of receiving contribu- 
tious for the Memphis sufferers. A voter who hangs 
back might in such a case yield to a request togoand 
put in five sovereigns’ “ for a friend.” 

A Danogrovs Troru.—Lady Carteret, wife’ of 
the Lord-Lieutenaut of Ireland, once remarked to 





Dean Swift that the eir of the Emerald Jgle was de- 
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lightfuls whereupon Swift fell ow his kneesand said, 
“For Heaven’s sake, my lady, don’t say so ia Eng- 
land; they'll certainly tax it.” 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

He: “Don’t you think, now, these are vewy dweawy 
pawties, where the only pawties one meets are paw- 
ties one never knows ?” 

She: “ Not more dweawy than other pawties; where 
the only ones one knows are no-oues,”—~Furn, 

“ SPEAKING of extravagance in dress,” writes Cap- 
tain Crosstree, “the most expensively dressed man I 
ever saw was an African chief on the Gold Coast. 
His wives had aveinted him. with palm oil, and then 
powdered him from head’ to'foot wit gold dust. You 
never saw in your life a man got up so ‘utterly re- 
gardless of expense.’” 

“ DectoR, what do you suppose is the matter with 
my little boy ?” “ Why, it is only a corrustified ex- 
egis antispasmodfeally emanating from the germ of 
the animal refrigerator, producing a prolific source 
of irritability in the percanity of the mental pro~ 
fundity’’ “ Ah, that’s what 1 told Melinda; but sie 
thought it was*W+o-r-ms.” 

A STRAIGHT TIP. 

English Tourist: **My good man, will. you. please 
infor us the shortest way to the railway station ?” 

Pat: “ Bedadan’ ain’t I only toodeloighted?’ Ye go 
on sthrate until ye’ git to Pat Doolan’s well; go on 
thin till ye reach Long Biddy’s Turn ; turn thin, an’ 
beyant that you'll see the Divil’s Nightoap, past Tim 
O’Flaheawty’s, aginst Dan O'-——~,” eto——Fum 

JAPAN TRAITS. 

Sarah: “The Japaves’ are not allowed to wear 
beards, mum, are they ?” 

Mistress: “What am extraordinary question, 
Sarah, I never saw one with a beard. I think, 
perhaps, it’s more the custom to shave.” 

Sarah (of rather mixed ideas): Lor’, mum, I 
shouldn't think they’d go and do that; Take ali-the 
Japan off, mum, woulda’t it ?”—Fun. 

CHRISTMAS BILLS. 

Little Wife: “I wish, dear, you’d ‘Mutiny !’” 

The Major (horrified) ; “’Sh+—h, my dearest Lizzie! 
What are you thinking of ? Good Heavens! * Mutiny’ ! 
And I thought you were'so proad of the regiment——” 

Little Wife: ‘‘ Well, then, I wish we were police- 
men or postmen; for. we could ‘ mutiny’ then, and 
your pay would of course be raised, aod then we 
might manage te pay these horrid bills!’ 

MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 

Old Gentleman: “I knew I was getting deat, as 
I could not hear the humming of the mosquitoes~ 
Ernest could.” 

Young Lady: “Then they could only bite you, 
but they would sing to him, and bite him to a pretty 
tune.” 

Old Gentleman: “Ah! may’be—he was fond of 
music !"—Fun, 

“Sir,” said an old Scotchtoman to her minister, 
“I dinna ken a part of your sermon yesterday.” “ In- 
deed! what was it?” ‘ You said the Apoutle used 
the figure of circumlocution, and I dinna kyn what 
it meaus.” “Is that all? It’s very plain. The figure 
of circumlocution is merely a periphrastic mode of 
diction.” “Ob! ah! is-thatall ?” said the good wo- 
us, “what a puir stupid [ were not to understand 
that!” 

Tue Sprrit on THe Letter? —A man died at 
Backburn the other day from drinking a piut—or, 
as the papers learnedly call it, “four gills”—of 
sherry. It proved not to be sherry, in so far as the 
absence of any juice of the grape would disqualify it 
as wine. It contained a quarter of a pint of. spirit, 
& quantity which with three parts of water added 
might be taken with impunity. It was adulterated 
to the extent of 80 per cent. with something which 
it seems could not be taken with impunity, or any 
other dilutent, for that matter. The jury im their 
verdict attributed the death to “an overdose of 
alcohol,” and the papers announee it as “ death from 
excessive drinking.” Soa pint of “ wine” contain- 
lng one-fourth of spirit is excessive drinking! And 
a gill of spirit three times diluted is an overdose of 
alcohol! We should like to have the brains of those 
twelve jurymen in a teaspoon !—Fun., 


ABOLITION OF AN OLD Custom. — The ancient 
Ceremonial at the “ making ”’ of serjéante-at-law is to 
be abolished, and with it the always interesting pro- 
ceeding of “the giving and receiving of a ring.” 
Her Majesty purposes to convert the many rings she 
has received from the judges elevated to the bench 
siuce her accession to a purpose at once useful and 
ornamental, It is intended to convert the rings, 
each of which is two inches broad, and bears the 
motto of the learned giver on au enamelled ribbon; 
into a set of candlesticks, 

Tue Toms or NarcLeon III.—A firm of granite 
Sculptors at Aberdeen have just completed, to the 
order of the Queen, an elegant sarcophagus for the 





remaine of the late’ Napoleon II The work was 
forwarded from Aberdeen to Chislehurst by rail. The 
stone used is red Peterhead granite, and the design 
of the memorial is exactly like that made for the last 
resting~place of Het’ Majesty's mother, the Duchess’ 
of Kent. The sarcophagus itself weighs 2 tons 16 
cwt. ; the lid 2 tons P cwt.; and two resting stones, 
lton9cwt Until the erection of a new chapel, the 
Qneen’s memorial to the deseased E r will be 
placed in the little Roman Catholic chapel at Chisle- 
hurst, where His Majesty's remains at present lie, 

KNow.epGze 18 Powrer.— That knowledge is 
power was happily illustrated by an incident that 
happened iw Edinburgh some years ago: A crowd 
had gatheretd around two dogs. The larger one, a 
big atid powerfiil mastiff, had the snialler one in his 
relentless grip. Every effort had. been made to 
loosen his hold, such as slitting his eats and piachking 
his tail, bueall/in vain, At length a quiet scholarly- 
looking gentleman came up, and asked to be allowed 
to separate the’ combatants, Assent was given, amid 
laughter and joers, when, dtawiug a snuff-box from 
his pocket, he applied a pinch from the titilating 
powder te the mastiii’s nose, which caused hia not 
only to release his’ hold, but to make off as fast as his 
legs’ would catry him. The scholar was greeted 
with cheers, to whieh he only replied, “ Geatiemen, 
I have but. given you proof that kaowledge is 
power.’ 


— 


FIRST SNOW. 
"Tre coming! lo! ’tis coming ! 
Tts breath is on the hill 
The flutter of its banners 
Breaks the melancholy still ; 
The wintry, steelblue heavens 
Drop lower o’et the earth, 
And the little speckled sparrow 
Has hushed her tiny mirth. 
Tis coming! 16! ’tis coming! 
The first flakes softly white— 
As a maiden’s muslin mantle 
Upox some gala night ; 
Clear and; pure as patient iilies, 
On lakéew in peacefu) June: 
Or the silver rain of glory 
Falling from the empress morn, 
"Tis coming ! lo! ’tis comiag! 
The silent air is filled ! 
The brown and yellow grasses 
With its mystic touch are chilled ; 
My little bine-eyed Katie, 
Her cheeks all rosy glows— 
Comes running up the meadow path, 
Crying gaily—“ See | it snows |” 
’Tis coming! lo! "tis coming! 
The cold and solema snow— 
Falling down on hutand palace, 
On revelry and woe! 
Heaven! in its thoughtful mercy 
Regard the hapless*poor! 
And let the snow come gently down 
Before each cottage door. 
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GEMS. 


Govern the child by gentleness ; even the camel 
moves not swifter before the whip than behind the 
flute. 

THt surest, as the shortest, way to make yourself 
beloved and honoured is to be indeed the very mau 
you wish to appear. 

Warrs your name with kindness, love and mercy 
on the hearts of the people you come in contact with, 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten, 

It is wonderful at what an early age sseed may 
be sown im the mind of a child, which shall clothe 
the whole tree of its future life with leaves of the 
evergreen, or those that wither in the very bud, 

EVERY young man siould remember that the world 
will always houour industry. The useless idler, 
whose energies of body and mind are rusting for 
want of occupation, may look withscoru—it is praise ; 
his contempt is honour, 

HEN we see leaves drop from the trees in the be- 
ginning of autumn just suth, think we, is the friend- 
ship of the world,, While the sap of the maintenance 
lasts our friends swarm in abundance; but in the 
wiater of need they leave us naked. He is a happy 
mau who hath a true friend at his need, but he*is 
more traly happy who hath no need of friends, 


bs 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 
Svusstirvure ror Qurninz.—A German pharma- 
ceutical -journal gives an account of the Echises 
plant, which has attracted considerable attention at 
the Vienna Exposition, where spevineris: were exhi- 








bited. It is described as growing abundanily in 
some see¢tions of the Philippine Islands, and tie 
bark has long been used by, the natives, under the 
name of Dita, as a remedy against all. kinds of 
fevers, It is also called, or rather the hygroscopic 
bitter principle obtained fromit, Ditain. Professor 
Xina,a@ Spaniard, and chief physician of the pro- 
vince of Muatila; has experimented with it in the 
hospitals under his care, and found that ditain is 
not only. a perfeot: substitute for quinine bui also 
that in its use the frequently unpleasant after effects 
of quinite are avoided. It is administered in the 
same manner and doses as quinine, and it is per- 
fectly certain in its effect. Itis also remarkably 
efficient as a tonic, Ditain may be prepared in the 
same way as quinine. The bark yields about two 
per cent. of ditain. A single tree yields a large 
quantity of bark without its growth being affected. 
lt is believed that the article in its prepare! state 
may be produced at about half the price of quinine. 








STATISTICS. 


Exvendtrvre ‘on Forrrerca'rions.—A parlis- 
mentary paper recently published gives the annexed 
particulars of the moneys raised and expended on 
fortificeatiotis, between lst March, 1861, and 31st 
March, 1873; itt conformity with the sevéral Acts 
fron 23, 24 Vict. o. 109, to 32, 33 Vict., c. 76. 
The total amount thus authorized to be raised to 
provide for ‘Expenses of Fortifications” was 

; Of this there had been raised and issued 
up to 31st March last.a sum of 6,525,000/., leaving 
935,000/.. still. to be raised. The sums actually re- 
corded as expended between the dates aforesaitl are 
as follows: Portsmouth, 2,504,5847. 0s. 5d.; Ply- 
mouth, 1,489,431/. 16s, 1ld.; Pembroke, 305,0987. 
98. 40. ; Portland, 362)3377. 195. 2d.;. Gravesend, 
276,1561. Ls. 4d. ; Chatham, 275.3081. 13s. 5d..; Sheer- 
ness, 333,2971. 5s. 7d.; Dover, 206,525). Ms. 10d. ; 
Cork,.150,0221. 9s. ; providing and fixing iron shields, 
3248740. 238. 5d; incidental expenses (works), 
145,7208. 7s. 2d.; incidental expenses (legal, etc.), 
26,0247. 10s. 11d.; experiments, 14,394 40. 6d.; 
surveys, ete.,, 23,5241. 4s, 6d. ; making a total of 
6,529,3971. 19s. 9d.. A revised return is stated to be 
in course uf preparation, which will explain any 
discrepancies between the foregoing detail and the 
returns of preceding years. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
—_— ' 

Tu Baroness Burdett Coutts: isiaboat to present 
to the Edinburgh Corporation a portrait of her grand- 
uncle Mr. Ooutts, the founder of the bauking-house 
of Coutts and Co., who was provost of Edinburgh 
circum 1770. 1 

Earty Risine.—There is no time spent so -sta« 
pidly as that which inconsiderate people pass in a 
morning between sléeping and waking. He who is 
up tay be at work or amusing himself; he who is 
asleep is receiving the refreshment necessary to: fit 
him for action; but the hours spent in dozing and 
slumbering are wasted without pleasure or profit. 
‘Phe sootier you leave your bed the seluomer you wil} 
be confined to it. 

PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS FoR THE YEAR 1872,— 
The number of applications for letters patent re- 
corded within the year 1872 was 3,970; the number 
of patents passed thereon was 2,771; the number of 
specifications filed in pursaance thereof was 2,734. 
The aggregate surplus income from patent fees ow 
balance of accounts from the Ist of Ovtober, 1852, to 
the end of the year 1872, amounts to the sum of 
1,012,9287, 

Society or Arts Prizes,—The following are 
amongst the additional prizes for the technological 
examination announced: By the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, @ scholarship of one hundred guineas, to be 
awarded to the best candidate in cloth manufacture, 
presuming that iu the opinioa of the council he 
reaches a sufficiently high standard. By the Spec- 
tacle Makers’ Company, the second-best candidate in 
honours im the ad vanced grade and the elementary 
grade respectively, in the manufacture of glass, 
prizes of 51. 5s., 37. 3s.. and 22. 2s. The Plumbers 
have also contributed 101. 10s. to the prize fund. 

Tue Late Mr. Barrne’s Prorerry.—It is ru- 
moured that Mr. Baring has left personal property to 
the value of more than two miilious sterling, inde-~ 
pendently of his costly collection of pictures and 
other objects of art, worth certainly not less than 
20,0007. He is believed to have constituted his ne- 
phew, Lord Northbrook, at present Viceroy of India, 
his principal heir, From another source we hear 
that he has left in his will a year’s salary to every 
clerk’in the firm of Baring Brothers and Co, In 1867, 
wien Messrs, Kirkman, Hodgson, and Co,; joined ihe 
firm, Mr. Baring made a gift of similar extent aad 
amount. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 





Kirry,—In the customary course. 

Howakp.—The Manchester and Liverpool Railway was 
the first opened for traffic by means of locomotives. 

S. P. P.—There is a Training Institution for Nurses at 
St. John’s House, Norfolk Street, Strand. You must 
ayply to tle Lady Superintendent. 

Cinq Mars.—A lady has to acknowledge a gentleman 
first. The other thing would be quite incorrect. But, 
except in extreme cases, a little aliowance must be made 
for the excited state of the feelings. Lovers may perhaps 
be allowed a little mild deviation, without which indeed 
se poking would be impossible. Why not write to the 
lady 

Pucnix.—There are (as Dr, Hessey has well observed 
in his noble discourse on the death of Sir Edwin Land 
ecer) three theories of human life, $3 The Epicurean 
Life is pleasure. Let us eat and nk, etc. (2) The 
Stoical Life is duty and the Puritan or Ascetic Life is 
self-ienisl and mortification. (3) The Utilitarian: Life is 
Work. Practically we are, most of us, Eclectics. This 
may be illogical, but it is practical, and good cosmopoli- 
tan fellows have agreed to hold to the golden mean. But 
there was something very sublime in the older Stoicism, 

Caturrinr M.—A simple method of rendering cloth 
waterproof, without being airproof, is to spread it on any 
smooth surface, and to rub the wrong side with a lump of 
beeswax (y;erfectly pure and free from grease) until it 
— a light but even white or grayish appearance ; a 

ot jron is then to be passed over it, and the cloth being 
brushed while warm the process is complete. When the 
operation bas been skilfully performed a candle may be 
blown out through the cloth if coarse and yet a piece of 
the same placed across an inverted hat may have several 
giass{uls of waterspoured into the hollow formed by it 
without any of the liquid passing through. Pressure or 
friction would alone make it do so. This method of 
waterproofing has been extensively and successfully 
adopted. 

Jouy T, (Hackney).—If zee get a written agreement 
and a receipt, etc., allin the presence of witnesses, and 
attested moreover by the signature of witnesses, the in- 
fant could not be again put upon your hands, But 
honestly we must dissuade you seriously from any such 
very questionable step. Can you as a sensible man for 
an instant suppose that @ child would be properly tended 
—necessarily for twelve years or thereabouts—and all for 
5l. cash down? You would be acting foolishly and even 
wichedly in driving such a bargain. Surely you have 
read in the papers of the horrible disclosures on such 
eubjects. More than this we cannot say, excepting in- 
deed that the conduct of the unfortunate mother, 
though doubtless well meant, is in truth both mistaken 
and cruel, 

Q.—Physiognomy is the science which affirms that the 
dispositions of mankind may be discovere: from the fea- 
tures of the face. It became a fashionable study from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and in the last 
century the essays of Le Cat and Pernethy led to the 
modern system. Lavater's researches in this pursuit 
arose from his having been struck with the singular 
countevance of a soldier who passed under a window at 
which he and Zimmerman were standing. His fragment 
on this su)ject appeared in 1776, A popular but abridged 
edition quite good enough for popular use may ie had 
for some five or six shillings. Physiognomy is not 
strictly a science ; its couclusions are not to be accepted 
= final, yet its teachings afford many valuable sugges- 

ions. 

A Catepontan,—We cannot enter into the merits of 
the case, which has been thoroughly discussed by the 
weekly press. Scurrility and wholesale faultfinding are 
not good—from whomscever proceeding. Yet this men- 
tal disease seems to be inuate with some mongrels who 
pollute the pleasant white paper with malignant and 
contemptible abuse, never ussigning any reason, and 
thereupon assume to be critics or perhaps satirists. Such 
are the men whom Charles Reade so well designated the 
“ Criticasters.” Any uneducated and vulgar libeller 
‘dares to assume the sober garb of the critic. For speci- 
mens of genuine work in that department you must go 
to such men as De Quincey or Hallam or, again, to the 
fine-art criticism of our really able men. An unlettered 
critic is self-condemned, Yet of these there are thou- 
eans—a contemptible tribe in the estimation of gentle- 
men. 

Oxsstgs.—The earliest record of falling meteoric 
stones, or aerolites (air stones), is that of which Livy 
wrote when jn 654 B.C, a shower fell on the Albau Hill, 
near Rome. In the year 1492, on the 7th of November, a 
fall of these stones took place in Alsace just at the time 





when Maximilian, King of the Romans, was on the point 
of engaging the French army. In April, 1803, a shower 
fell at L’Aigle, in Normandy. The stones were hot and 
smoked visibly, and there were collected within an ellip- 
tical area of about six miles long by three broad over 
two thousand, ranging in weight from two drachms to 174 
lbs. Meteoric stones resemble the rocks and minerals of 
our earth in their composition, the predominating ele- 
ment being iron in a native or metallic state,and are al- 
ways fused over their exterior surface. Their specific 
gravity is from two to seven or eight tames t of 
water. 

A Tew Years’ Supscarser.—l, The quotation ‘Man 
wants but little here below, Nor wants that little long” 
occurs in Dr. Oliver Goldsmith's poem called “Edwin and 
Axgelina,” which bezins “ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale.” 
This sweet little production was originally incorporated 
in the Vicar of Wakefield; which is one of the finest 
books of the kind in the Eyglish language. 2. We cannot 
here elaborately discuss politics, but a recent Birming- 
ham orator drew largely on the momentary enthusiasm 
or on the eredulity of his hearers. When was there so 
general a prosperity? When indeed! A cool remark, 
when food, clothing, and coal are at their present prices. 

X. X. X.—The words may be explained in brief as fol- 
lows (1) eee ee the Greek epiphaneia, manifes- 
tation, applied to the period when Our Lord was made 
manifest to the Gen . (2.) Plough Monday, so called 
on account of the custom of resuming agricultural pur- 


suits on this day, after the Christmas holidays. (3.) 
Septuagesima, seventy days, Sexagesima sixty, and Quin- 
quagesima fifty days before Easter. (4.) Ash Wednesda 


is so called on account of penitents wearing sackclo! 
next their skin, and sprinkling ashes on their heads. (5.) 
Palm Sunday com tes the ing of 3 before 
Our Lord on his entry into Jerusalem. (6.) Maunday 
Thursday. The word “ maund ” in Old English signified 
a basket, and on this day baskets of provisions were given 
to the poor. The last was unquestionably the best com- 
memoration of all. Notwithstanding our manifold 
charitable pretences the suffering poor are very generally 
neglected in our day. Se the daily papers and the con- 
stant records of deaths frum starvation, These old ec- 
clesiastical forms had in them nothing good, bad or in- 
different. O ionally, ho , the clerical set have 
elevated them into a superstitious and wholly irrational 
importance. 


CHIDE MILDLY THE ERRING, 


Chide mildly the erring! 
, . Kind language endears ; 
Grief follows the sinful ; 
Add not to their tears, 
Avoid with reproaches 
Fresh pain to bestow ; 
The heart which is strigken 
Needs never a blow. 
Chide mildly the erring ! 
Jeer not at their fall ; 
If strength were but human, 
How weakly were all ! 
What marvel that footsteps 
Should wander astray, 
When tempests so shadow 
Life's wearisome way ! 
Chide mildly the erring ! 
Entreat them with care ; 
Their natures are mortal, 
bie | need not despair. 
We all have some frailty, 
We all are unwise ; 
And the grace which redeems us 
Must shine from the skies. G. W.P, 


Canezss Pout, twenty-two, medium height, fair com 
plexion, and fond of teaching, desires to correspond with 
a schoolmaster who must be about twenty-five. 

W. H. J. (Leeds), twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., fair, and in a 
good position. Respondent must be about nineteen, 
amiable, domesticated, and must reside near Leeds. 

Hamer, 5it. 8in., and considered good looking. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, and fond of daucing; a Preston 
young lady preferred. 

W. J. C., nineteen, dark, and considered good looking. 
Respondent must be from seventeen to nineteen, and good 
looking; a domestic servant preferred. 

ELL&nN, nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
and fair complexion. Respoudeut must i e about twenty, 
and good looking ; a tradesman preferred. 

ANNIE, twenty, medium height, pretty, and domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond with a young gentleman fair, 
tall, loving, and fond of home. 

Merry May, twenty-tw>, medium height, dark, loving, 
and d« icated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
fond of home, 

Evita G., twenty-four, dark complexion, loving, and 
d ticated. Respondent must be loving, and fond of 
home ; a mechanic preferred. 

W. E., twenty-three, a clerk, 5ft. 5in., dark, and con- 
sidered handsome. Respondent must be about nineteen, 
handsome, domesticated, and educated. 

Lorrig, nineteen, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, well edu- 
cated, anda domesticservant. Respondent must be about 
twenty-two; a mechanic preferred, 

Dotty, eightecn, medium height, affectionate, domes- 
cated, and pretty, wishes to correspond with a young 
gentleman, tall, fair, and fond of home and children; a 
butcher preferred. 

Po.ty, twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, light-brown 
hair, blue eyes, good looking, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-three, and medium 
height ; a grocer preferred. 

Lovine Loo, twenty, auburn hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, tall, considered pretty, and a domestic servant. 
Respondent must be about her own age, tall, affectionate, 
and good looking. 

Erriz L., eighteen, medium height, dark hair and blue 
eyes, desires to correspond with a young gentleman, who 
—— be dark, tall, and good tempered, loving, and fond of 

ome, 

JULIA, nineteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair complexion, 
medium height, ‘considered good looking, affectionate, 
domesticated, and fond of music, desires to correspond 

















webs young man of fair complexion and of a loving dis. 
position. 

Lovine F10, twenty-two, fair, good looking, and affec. 
tionat Respondent must be about the same age, goo? 
—s loving, and of an amiable disposition, and fond 
of home. 

Mouse, thirty-five, tall, slight, fair, brown eyes, con- 
sidered preety, ewe of Indylike education and demeanour. 
Resp t must be h , and of a loving disposi- 
tion ; a naval officer preferred. 

Seuina F., eighteen, medium height, a brunette } mon 
figure, consi pretty, affectionate, and fond of dane. 
ing. Res ndent must be about twenty-one, dark, hand. 
some, , and of a loving nature. 

Detia, nineteen, medium height, fair, affectionate, and 
foud of music, desires to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-three, tall, dark, and fond of home ; a musi- 
ciau preferred, 

Rosa, twenty, medium height, fair, auburn hair, dark- 
brown eyes, considered pretty, and well educated. Re. 
spondent must be dark, affectionate, and fond of howe 
and children, 

Lonecy ALicz, twenty-two, dark, medium height, of a 
loving disposition, and a domestic servant. Respondent 
must be about her own age, of a loving disposition, uud 
fond of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

ALPHONSINE, twenty, pretty, blue eyes, dark hair, a de- 
cided brunette, domestica and possesses an income of 
500l, perannum. Respondent must be loving, and fond 
of home ; a wid jected to 








idower not obj e 

T. K., @ professional musician, earning from 25s. to 30s. 
per week, desires to correspond with a young lady com- 
petent to appear on the stage ; possessing a good voice, 
and some knowledge of music preferred, 

NELLIEZ AND Jennie, “ Nellie,” twenty-one, ** Jennie,” 
twenty, domestic servants, light hair, blue eyes, and of 
medium hei rht, desires to corres d with two respec- 
table young men, who must be of dark complexion, 
and good looking. 

Macaig, twenty-one, brown hair, and blue eyes, medium 
height, considered handsome, loving, domesticated, aud 
fond of music. Respondent must be of fair complexion, 





tall, looking, and affectionate; a mechauic pre- 
ferred. 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Emiry C. is responded to by—" Arthur N.,” a clerk in 
a railway co's service, who thinks he is all she requires. 

Jamgs W. by—“ Laura,” twenty-eight, tall, fair, do- 
mesticated, and a cook in a gentleman's family. 

Eustace by—* Florence,” tall, dark, good looking, and 
thinks she is all that he requires. 

Harrr Tep by—" M. A. P.,”" twenty, a domestic ser- 
vant, dark, and of a loving disposition. 

ALFRED W, by—‘‘ M. A. B.,” twenty-one, dark, good 
looking and domesticated. 

Hupert S: H. by—** May,” who thinks that she is all 
that he requires. 

Orricer’s Gig by—“ Tilly,” eighteen, tall, dark hair 
and eyes, and thinks she is all he requires, 

OvutRrieGER Jack by—* Lilian,” twenty, pretty, loving, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Matn Jack by—“ M. J.T.,” tall, dark, and thinks she is 
all he requires. 

H. H. by—‘‘ Ada,” who thinks she is all that he re- 
quires, being loving, domesticated, fair, blue eyes, xnd 
considered good looking. 

Tuomas by—*‘ Constance,” eighteen, fair, aud con- 
sidered pretty, of a good family, and possessing a small 
fortune, 

Hepier V. by—“ Violet,” seventeen, pretty, has dark- 
blue eyes, fair complexion, a good figure, and is very 
affectionate. 

J. W. RB, by—*“ Loving Jenny,” nineteen, c 
good looking, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, and wculd be 
a loving wife to a kind husband. 

Kate A. by—“ Willie B. H.,” a clerk, about her own 
age, tall, dark, and good looking, and thinks he is all she 
requires. 

HIGHLANDER by—‘ M. R.,” twenty, medium height, 
fair cometenion, gray eyes, light curly hair, a teetotaller, 
and thinks she is all that he requires. 

Carnie by—‘‘ Georgie R.,” tweuty-four, 5ft. Gin., a 
seaman in the Rcyal Navy, black hair, blue eyes, {air 
complexion, and fond of home and children. 

Mania by—* Jemmie W.,” twenty-one, 5{t, 5in. a sea- 
man in the Pozal Navy, brown hair, hazel eyes, fair com- 
plexion, and of a loviny disposition, 

Boyny J. J. H.C. by—Carrie R.,” twenty-two, 5ft, 4in., 
dark-brown hair, gray eyes, good tempered, and mode- 
rately good looking, and thinks she is all that he re- 
quires. 

So.vs by—“ Clara IL. M.,”" twenty-three, 5ft. 3in., 
light-brown hair, dark-hazel eyes, cunsidered good look- 
ing, loving, of a happy disposition, aud thoroughly do- 
mesticated, 
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Att the Back Nomsexs, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpow Reapgr” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 


+ “papaerndia Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘Threepence 


eac. 

Tue Lonpow Reapea, Post-free Throe-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce. 

*,.° Now Ready Vor. XXI. of Tus Lonpow Reaves. 
Price 4s. 6d, 

Also, the Tittx and Innex to Vou XXI. Price Osu 
PEeNNt. 





poues. — Part 127, for Decewszr, Now Ready, 
rice 6d, 
* N.L.—Coekespon vents MUST ADDEESS THEIR Lerrens 
to THE Epiton ov “Tus Lonoow Reapsu,” 334, Strand, 





+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 
scripts. As they are sens to us voluntarily, autiors 
should retain copies, 














Lowsao»- P iblished for the Proprietor, at 33h, Straud, bF 
Saitga. 
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